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UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 


[PEN-IN-HAND, Oxford, announce for early publication Politics, Trials and Errors, 
by Lord Hankey, a Cabinet Minister until his resignation from Mr. Churchill’s war- 
time administration. With the permission of the publishers we print the following 


extracts from the second chapter, omitting references, etc. The price of the book 
will be 8s. 6d.—EDITorR.] 


S to the parentage and date and birthplace of Unconditional 
A Surrender, there is no doubt. The idea was President 


Roosevelt’s and no one is likely to contest it. He produced it on 
Saturday, January 23rd, 1943, in his villa at Casablanca, while 
lunching with Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Harry Hopkins, the 
President’s confidant and friend, and his son, Elliott Roosevelt, who 
noted this important event in his diary. According to that account 
Mr. Churchill thought, frowned, thought, finally grinned and at length 
announced “Perfect...” Later on he proposed the toast of 
“ Unconditional Surrender,’ which they all drank. That was all. 

It would be expected that such an all-important decision would at 
once have been referred for examination and report to the highest 
military authorities, who were gathered at Casablanca in considerable 
numbers—the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the British and United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Commanders-in-Chief from every theatre of war 
by sea, by land, and in the air—to concert the plans for the next stages 
of the war. There is no evidence, however, that they were consulted 
or told anything about it. General Eisenhower, who visited Casablanca 
during the conference, only heard of it after his return to Algiers. 
Everyone was busy. The conference was to end next day. The Allied 
Service representatives were putting the finishing touches on the far- 
reaching strategical plans that the Combined Staffs had been hammer- 
ing out for ten days. A telegram had to be drafted to inform Marshal 
Stalin, who had excused himself since he was too busy to come to 
Casablanca. The Prime Minister and the President were still working 
on the Press communiqué that night, and the President had to devote 
the next morning to a reconciliation between General Giraud and 
General de Gaulle. 

At noon on the next day, Sunday, January 24th, 1943, less than 
twenty-four hours after he had propounded the idea, the President, 
apparently without further warning to Mr. Churchill, announced it to 
the Press of the world assembled in the garden of the villa where he and 
Mr. Churchill were seated side by side in the warm African sunshine. 

The fact is that the communiqué itself was a bit thin—not very 
substantial pabulum for press-men who had come so far and were ina 
state of high expectancy. The work of the Conference had been of 
major military importance ; but policy and plans were necessarily 
secrets and not much could be said about them to the Press even “ off 
the record.” Unconditional Surrender, therefore, provided a useful 
make-weight to the colourless communiqué. Yet—what a lot of 

trouble, and how many human lives, how much destruction and what 
i misery would have been saved if that had been kept a secret, too: 
better still, if it had never been accepted as a worthy war aim. 

The President spoke first. When he felt that his story of the con- 
ference was falling rather flat he suddenly turned to the future, to 
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something which he said ‘‘ had always been in the heart and minds of 
people, but never before placed on paper. That was that peace would 
only come by the elimination of German and Japanese war power.” 
Then, turning to the British correspondents, he told them how in the 
American civil war General U. S. Grant had won the nickname of 
“ Unconditional Surrender Grant.” 

Unconditional surrender, to-day, Mr. Roosevelt explained with 
emphasis, meant unconditional surrender by Germany, Italy and 
Japan, and that meant a reasonable assurance of world peace. It did 
not mean, he explained, the destruction of the populations of these 
countries, but the destruction of the philosophies in those countries 
based on fear and hate and the subjugation of other peoples. 

How often has the attempt been made to destroy philosophies and 
religions by threats and by force and how seldom has it succeeded ! 

At that point, ‘‘as it were a happy thought that had just entered 
his mind,” the President threw out the suggestion that the Casablanca 
Conference should be known as the “ Unconditional Surrender 
Meeting,” which Mr. Churchill greeted with a very English “ hear, 
hear.”’ Beyond that ejaculation and brief general support to the 
principle of Unconditional Surrender the Prime Minister added little — 
to what the President had said on the subject, and for the rest confined 
himself to a brilliant review of the military situation. 

But those two words were enough. Within a few minutes that 
announcement was hurtling round the world by cable and wireless to 
Foreign Offices, Cabinets, Parliaments, Chancelleries, War Offices, 
G.H.Q.’s, newspaper offices to be blazoned forth in the largest head- 
lines, to broadcasting stations and to the homes of the people, bringing 
—it was thought—hope to the Allies, while hardening the hearts of 
their enemies, fanning the flames of bitterness and hate and postponing 
peace to the Greek Kalends ! 

* * * * 

In time a good deal of doubt began to assert itself about the policy 
of “unconditional surrender,’ and on February 22nd, 1944, Mr. 
Churchill sought to clarify it further : 

“ Here I may point out that the term ‘ Unconditional Surrender ’ 
does not mean that the German people will be enslaved or destroyed. 
It means, however, that the Allies will not be bound to them at the 
moment of surrender by any pact or obligation. There will be, for 
instance, no question of the Atlantic Charter applying to Germany as a 
matter of right and banning territorial transferences or adjustments in 
any countries.” 

That statement seems to overlook the fact that the various clauses 
in the Atlantic Charter applied severally to ‘all peoples,’ “all 
States, great or small, victor or vanquished’ (viz., ‘‘ access on equal 
terms to trade and raw materials”), ‘‘ all nations’ and “ all men.” 
By this new statement the enemy States were deprived of any prospect - 
of sharing automatically the benefits of the Atlantic Charter which 
became a distant guerdon on the far side of Unconditional Surrender. 
To continue Mr. Churchill’s subsequent explanation : 

“No such arguments will be admitted by us as were used by 
Germany after the last war, saying that they surrendered in conse- 
quence of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Unconditional 
Surrender means that the victors have a free hand. It does not mean 
that they are entitled to behave in a barbarous manner, nor that they 
wish to blot out Germany from among the nations of Europe. If we 
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are bound, we are bound by our own consciences to civilisation. We 
are not to be bound as the result of a bargain struck. That is the 
meaning of ‘ Unconditional Surrender.’ ”’ 

Thus more than a year after the declaration our Leaders were still 
trying to think out what it meant. 


* * * * 


{Lord Hankey, after discussing in detail the application of the 
formula of Unconditional Surrender to Italy, Germany and Japan, 
summarises his findings thus :—] 


EXPECTED ADVANTAGES 
We are now in a position to discuss in the light of the past and of 
the actual results, how far the announcement of Unconditional 
Surrender was justified. But first it will be convenient to sum up the 
advantages claimed for it by its authors ; these were : 


(1) A reasonable assurance of world peace through the destruction 
of German and Japanese war power ; 

2) The destruction of the philosophies in those countries based on 
fear and hate ; 

3) No vestige of the Nazi or Fascist power, no vestige of the 
Japanese plotting machine will remain ; 

4) Punishment of the guilty and barbaric leaders ; 

5) The Allies will not be bound to the enemy at the moment of 
surrender by any pact or obligation. Unconditional surrender 
means that the victors will have a free hand ; 

(6) No possibility of the Germans saying, as they did after the last 
war, that they did not surrender, but only accepted President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. (As a matter of fact they made many 
other excuses, e.g. that they were not beaten in battle, but 
starved by blockade, or that Hindenburg and Ludendorff lost 
their nerve.) 


None of these expected advantages materialised. The destruction 
of German and Japanese war power did not assure world peace, 
because immediately after the end of the war the Allies began to fall 
out, as so often happens, and the hopes of world peace soon vanished. 
Such co-operation as had been forced on us all by common adversity 
faded away when the risk was removed. The Western Powers had 
saved Poland and Roumania from the Nazis, as they had promised to 
do, but only to hand them over with all Eastern Europe to the Soviets 
whom these countries had always feared much more. And soon the 
West found itself faced with a “cold war’’ waged by Communism, 
which threatened to become a hot war. If the necessary destruction 
of Hitler had warded off a great danger, the West had, by destroying 
German and Japanese war power, and by alienating their populations, 
removed the barriers against Communism in Europe and the Far East 
and greatly decreased the security of the whole world. 

The destruction of philosophies of hate and fear, mentioned next 
in defence of the formula, has already received passing comment. 
Christianity as a whole, the reformed churches, the Jewish race and 
religion, Communism, Socialism and many other ‘isms, and their 
survival from the many attacks upon them from inside and from 
outside, are perpetual witnesses to the impossibility of killing ideas 
and philosophies and faiths by force. But, unless democracy can show 
greater unity and efficiency and more spirituality than is the case to- 
day, the philosophies of fear and hate will rear their ugly heads again. 
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And we must not forget that Unconditional Surrender and War 
Crimes Trials are themselves part of a philosophy of hate that grew 
up without our noticing it during the war. It must be banned for ever. 

Coming to Nazi and Fascist power and the Japanese plotting 
machine (point 3), most of us like to think that they have gone for ever. 
We thought on similar lines for a decade or more after World War I. 
But now all the world knows, what only a few realised in the nineteen- 
twenties, that the foundations of German rearmament began to be 
laid immediately after the first war, under the noses of the Allied 
Commission on Disarmament, and that within fifteen years of the 
signature of the Treaty of Versailles Germany was about to become a 
menace to Western Europe. We must see that history does not repeat 
itself. It is too soon to say that these evils have vanished for ever. 

Punishment of the guilty barbaric leaders (point 4) has been carried 
out. However, not only have all the political leaders but so many 
capable and experienced administrators and potential administrators 
been liquidated that the Governmental machines in ex-enemy countries 
are so. weakened as to make their early economic recovery impossible. 

It is true, owing to the announcement of Unconditional Surrender 
at the end of the war, the Allies found themselves bound to the enemy 
by no pact or obligation (point 5). As victors they had a free hand. 
But this has not proved an advantage. It has merely enabled them to 
impose victor trials and other unwise things upon the enemy and to 
bring unpopularity to them, and especially on this country in Germany. 
Moreover, although the Allies were not bound to their former enemies, 
neither were they bound to one another! The result is that they have 
no common ties, can never agree among themselves and have made the 
very name of United Nations a by-word for disunion. 

No doubt, there is much to criticise in the Peace Settlements—the 
undoubted Diktats—of 1919-20; but there is no question that the | 
Western Allies in that war, by declaring their peace aims at the outset, 
by keeping them up to date throughout the war, and by their final 
overhaul after the armistice, and especially by avoiding the threat of 
Unconditional Surrender not only shortened the war but greatly 
facilitated the task of making a peace that at any rate lasted for 
twenty years. 

There is very little to be said for the suggestion (point 6) that the 
imposition of Unconditional Surrender would prevent the Germans 
from saying that they did not surrender, as they said after World 
War I. For that story was proved false by the fact that it was the 
German Generals who first insisted on peace negotiations and by the 
humiliating terms of the armistice which they had to accept. When 
the right time comes the Germans will always find some false excuse 
to explain away their defeat. Some will say that Hitler was a maniac 
and misled them—and they will be able to support this view by quota- 
tions from Allied Leaders. Others will say that the Generals did not 
back them up. It was not wise to adopt Unconditional Surrender to 
forestall a return of the false German propaganda after the last war. 

But, apart from the failure of Unconditional Surrender to realise 
the hopes of its authors—which were heavily criticised soon after its 
announcement—we shall see (in the next chapter) that it also led to 
the trials of the war criminals, again lengthening and embittering the 
war, bleeding our country needlessly and making it impossible to 
conclude a real and lasting peace. 

It has often been said that in any event we could not have made 
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peace with Hitler or any of his gang. That is probably true. But in 
1814 and 1815 we did not have to make peace with Napoleon, and in 
Ig19 we did not have to make peace with the Kaiser, nor with the 
Crown Prince, nor their Generals. As we have seen earlier in this 
chapter President Wilson made it quite clear almost on the eve of the 
armistice that we could not do that, and the alternative to acceptance 
by Germany of the Fourteen Points was surrender. In the second 
World War also, if we had not tied our hands by Unconditional 
Surrender and War Crimes Trials, it is quite possible that some oppor- 
tunity might have been found for a corresponding procedure. If we 
had not pulled the German nation together by giving them the courage 
of despair by these declarations, the Nazi régime might well have 
collapsed, whether from a General’s putsch or otherwise. For example, 
after the surrender of Italy, or after the disaster in the Falaise pocket, 
or the failure of the winter offensive, or in the Ardennes, Hitler and his 
gang might have been glad enough to pull out as the Kaiser did in 
Ig18, and to hand over to a German Badoglio to make peace. Or, 
more likely still, he might have been replaced as was Mussolini by men 
who trusted that they would be granted harsh but honourable terms. 
It is by no means impossible that even Russia might have been glad 
to call a halt to her staggering losses by the prospect of saving one, or 
two or three years of fearful war. Retreats and “ tactical variations ”’ 
are consistent with Lenin’s teaching. 

Even Japan, with her tradition of refusal to surrender in any circum- 
stances, might have been glad to save something from the wreck after 
the disaster in the Philippines, if some face-saving pretence of negotia- 
tions had been open. There were Japanese statesmen of vision who 
desired peace. But she could not yet reconcile herself to the humiliation 
of Unconditional Surrender. 

All this shows how slight, and how hard of realisation are the 
benefits, and especially how grave may be the consequences of a threat 
of Unconditional Surrender before or during a war. It leads to trickery 
and chicanery with its climax, extreme cruelty, carnage and destruction 
in the case of a beseiged city like Carthage ; to a legacy of bitterness, 
as in South Africa ; to endangering the conclusion of an armistice, as 
in World War I, or to its cancellation as in Aetolia in IgI B.c.; to 
trickery and chicanery, once more, resulting in exasperation, dis- 
couragement and reduced co-operation of a potential ally, as in 
Italy in World War II ; to extremes of suffering, intensified brutality 
and retaliation as in Germany; and the culminating tragedy of the 
two atomic bombs in Japan. It is indeed a sorry story with little or 
nothing to set on the other side. 

And after the war, in Germany at any rate, the result was to make 
the conclusion of peace and the rehabilitation of the country impossible. 
To quote Mr. Bevin’s words in the Houseof Commonson July 21st, 1949: 

I must go back for a moment to the declaration of Unconditional 
Surrender made at Casablanca, on which neither the British Cabinet 
nor any other Cabinet had a chance to say a word. It was in the 
middle of a war and it was just made. But it left us with a Germany 
without law, without a constitution, without a single person with whom 
we could deal, without a single institution to grapple with the situation, 
and we have had to build from the bottom with nothing at all... . 

Mr. Churchill disagreed as to these after-effects, but in this matter 
Mr. Bevin was bearing the burden and the responsibility, and his word 
must prevail. The only nation that gained any advantage from the 
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policy of Unconditional Surrender was Russia, who, owing to the 
lengthening of the war, was able to overrun Eastern Europe and there 
to impose her own political system. 
HANKEY. 
(World Copyright Reserved by Pen-in-Hand, St. Michael's Street, 
Oxford.) 


STRASBOURG. 


HE Council of Europe is now assured of a continuing life, 
though few prophets would be dogmatic about the actual form of 
the association which is likely to emerge. The Consultative 
Assembly has met for a month, opening with great ceremony under 
the presidency of M. Herriot and ending with a remarkable 
oration from M. Spaak. On the first day the Committee of Ministers 
was present in full force and for a few succeeding days individual 
Ministers watched the opening debate from their side seats. By a 
happy coincidence M. Spaak was relieved from office in Belgium 
just in time to assume by unanimous request the Presidency of the 
Assembly. His unique experience as President of the Assembly at 
Lake Success, as Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, as chairman 
of the Committee of Ministers and as one of the four Presidents 
d’Honneur of the European movement, gives him unrivalled authority. 
His capacity for quick decision, for sorting out amendments from a 
_ tangled mass, for appearing to allow everybody a fair turn, for adminis- 
tering an occasional and gentle rebuke, has been an outstanding 
feature of the plenary sessions. By a further happy act of courtesy, 
M. Van Zeeland arrived from Belgium and was able to attend the 
concluding debates of the Assembly. At that moment Mr. Bevin and 
M. Schuman were in Washington, while Count Sforza was back in 
Rome welcoming the World Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions, as if to emphasise the place of Strasbourg in the larger setting 
of world politics. Mr. Churchill himself in one of his interventions 
pointed out that Europe was one among other regional associations 
which would be necessary to create world government. 

The first business of any new institution is to establish self-confidence, 
to draw up its rules and regulations, to assert a reasonable independ- 
ence and to make suitable arrangements for its future activities. 
This has been done. Perhaps the content of the various reports matter 
less than this stark fact. 

No student of comparative government can afford to neglect the 
significance of the Strasbourg Assembly. Sir Gilbert Campion and his 
Anglo-French team of parliamentary clerks contributed much to the 
smooth running of a new procedure, which was in effect a compromise 
between Anglo-Saxon and Continental methods. The arrangement 
of the seats was semi-circular instead of rectangular; on the other 
hand members spoke from the seats rather than from a rostrum. 
Only when chairmen of committees were presenting their reports was 
the rostrum used. Inevitably the President was forced to intervene 
far more than our Mr. Speaker; in fact, M. Spaak has become the 
“ speaker ” or “ spokesman”’ for the Assembly before the Committee 
of Ministers. It would be vain for Sir Gilbert Campion to advise the 
President on matters of precedent. The Statute of Europe is very 
different from Erskine May, but no doubt in time a body of precedents 
will be established. Again there is a proper ceremony surrounding 
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the President ; his entrance is performed with dignity ; members 
and audience duly rise from their seats. On the other hand, clapping 
is allowed and members are not forbidden to read newspapers—or 
indeed their speeches. There are both advantages and drawbacks 
to the seating arrangements, which at present are ranged in alpha- 
betical order. It was noticeable that during the tense debate on the 
European Court, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, Mr. Teitgen and Mr. John 
Foster sat together, comparing notes and answering the many knotty 
points which were raised by their opponents. It is worth mentioning 
that the presence of substitute delegates was always specifically 
mentioned by the President at the opening of each session, but the 
political committee has recommended the abolition of substitutes 
together with a doubling of the total number of the Assembly. By a 
wise precaution it was decided at the outset to limit speakers to twenty 
minutes and on occasion the President was forced to apply a five- 
minute limit to speeches in order to speed up business. The standard 
of speaking compared favourably with Westminster, especially that 
of the French and Belgians. I recall notable and eloquent interventions 
from MM. Reynaud, Bidault, André Philip, Teitgen, Rolin and Larock. 

On the other hand, Scandinavians, Italians, Greeks and Turks were 
always at a disadvantage, not speaking in their native tongue. So 
much for the technical and procedural arrangements. 

Perhaps the most significant fact of the month at Strasbourg was 
the gradual emergence of a European outlook. It should be stated at 
this point that the European Movement, since the historic meeting 
at The Hague, has been busy with conferences and meetings all over 
Europe. Consequently many of the delegates, in fact two-thirds of 
the total number, were known to each other as members of a pioneer 
movement. This fact must be borne in mind when criticising the 
British Socialists. Whereas all the Conservatives had played some 
part in previous conferences, only Mr. Mackay, who has for many 
years been a European federalist, was a familiar figure to his contem- 
poraries. The precise position and conduct of the British members, 
Conservatives and Socialists alike, deserves a special article. No doubt 
the coming general election explains much but by no means everything. 
It cannot, for example, explain why the British Socialists, together 
with the Turks and a few right wing Europeans, abstained from voting 
in favour of a European Court of Human Rights. It has been said 
that Britain epitomises more clearly than anywhere in Europe the 
struggle between private enterprise and Socialism. There is some 
truth in this statement, inasmuch as many Continental countries 
are governed by coalitions. Nor must it be forgotten that Communist 
members were carefully excluded from Continental delegations, where 
in some cases they are a formidable minority. On one or two occasions 
the Catholics appeared to be voting as a bloc: the British delegation 
contained no Catholic. Again, the British Socialists criticised the 
Strasbourg Assembly for its bourgeois complexion; M. Spaak, him- 
self a Socialist, disagreed with this criticism. The British, and particu- 
larly the Socialists, stressed the Commonwealth connection, especially 
in the economic debates. It is this combination of facts which worried 
many of the Continental delegates and left a marked impression on 
them. One is forced to ask a more fundamental question. Can a 
government, with a large trade union support and Socialist economy, 
fit easily into any form of political and economic union with a group 
of governments not sharing its beliefs ? This question will no doubt 
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be the subject of much internal debate by the British Labour Party in 
the days ahead. It would be fair to ask a second and comparable 
question. How far would a Conservative government go in building 
up a political authority for Europe ? 

The reports of the political, economic, social and cultural committees 
have now been subjected to criticism both within the Assembly and 
in the public Press. A permanent committee of twenty-eight members, 
including the President, four Vice-Presidents, chairmen of committees 
and others, is due to meet in November after the next meeting of the 
Committee of Ministers. It is not clear what other committees, what 
sources of expert advice and what secretariat will advance the activi- 
ties of the Assembly between now and the next session. Nor is it decided 
when the next Assembly will take place. There are grave economic 
decisions to be taken, there is the complicated question of the appro- 
priate political authority, there are a number of detailed suggestions 
emanating from the social and cultural reports. Above all there is 
an urgent need for thought and research. I should like to see the 
European equivalent of our own Round Table discussing from an 
informed and objective outlook the many questions raised by Strasbourg. 

Finally and dwarfing many smaller matters is the question of 
Germany’s entering the Council, at least as an associate member. I 
would hazard a guess that there would be a two-thirds majority at 
the next session for inviting Germany to be associated with the 
Assembly. 

Two further questions, which are inter-related, have emerged and 
must be faced. There is growing up a vast network of international 
machinery, not only through the United Nations and its proliferation 
of specialised agencies. There is also the problem of man-power. 
It is not merely the difficulty of fillmg expert jobs with first-class 
personnel. Much more important is the time consumed by Ministers 
and now members of Parliaments in attending international and 
European meetings. The strain of meeting in vacations, whether in 
summer or winter, is a genuine difficulty. I do not pretend to know 
the precise answers to these questions. But prudence dictates that 
the whole machinery needs radical simplification and pruning. The 
merit of Strasbourg is that ordinary parliamentarians are asking 
awkward questions and are resolved to effect some control over the 
international bureaucracies which are slowly assuming formidable 
proportions. If M. Spaak and his committee remember the true réle 
of an Assembly and work out a happy relationship with the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, the Council of Europe may well become a powerful 
organ for uniting Europe and giving its millions of citizens a new 
direction and a firmer faith. 


KENNETH LINDSAY. 


THE NEW MEN IN GERMANY. 


OTSDAM-Weimar-Bonn: The Germany of Bismarck, of Goethe 
Peas of Beethoven ; the first born of victory, the two others of 

defeat ; yet, in both cases, portending rebirth from inside, from 
self-examination, retapping of buried sources of spiritual strength, 
and of that creative power which for ages has been a pillar of the 
Western world. The men who, once more, have to kindle that fire, 
from what little sparks are left after—misused by a frivolous incendiary 
—it had nearly consumed that world in a terrific explosion, have a 
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“more than Promethean task. Watched by the trustees of their victors 
of 1945—themselves still struggling for recovery and for conjunction 
of interests, and guilty of many a blunder—and beset with problems 
the like never before confronted a great nation, they have to unify 
a heterogeneous, partly amorphous mass of 45 million on a territory 
reduced by a third, to assimilate some 10 or 12 million brutally denuded 
expellees from the East, to reconstruct a largely devastated and highly 
industrialised country, to uproot Nazi teachings drummed into a whole 
generation, and to damp down rancours, silly or justified, with the gentle 
instruments of democracy. 

Weimar foundered on the rocks of an abstract, theorematic ‘‘ dem- 
ocracy ’: with a constitution trying to provide for every contingence 
and a pollingsystem splitting the nation into, finally, 38 parties incapable 
of producing a majority. That trend again is rampant, though the new 
Bonn Constitution wisely provided against some of its worst conse- 
quences. But the qualities of the leaders of a new, federated, to begin 
with only Western, Germany will decide whether they are dammed 
definitely ; whether democracy in the meaning of the older, Western 
peoples, however divergent in the details of its application, was born 
August 7th, 1949, under the black-red-golden flag of 1848. : 

Offhand it would seem that something akin to Britain’s and U.S.A.’s 
well-tried dualism is taking shape. The moderate party of the great 
middle class with a strong, if not denominational, religious emphasis, 
the C.D.U. (Christian Democratic Union), leads with 139 of 402 
deputies of the Bonn parliament and, in most cases, can rely on the 
backing of the but slightly more individualist F.D.P., the Liberal 
Democratic Party, with 52 seats. The opposition is represented by the 
S.P.D., the Socialist Party, with 131 mandates, itself violently opposed 
to the 15 Communists, representative of the oppression of Socialists 
and bourgeois elements alike, in the Eastern Soviet Zone of Germany. 
Accordingly, Dr. Konrad Adenauer, leader of C.D.U., and Dr. Kurt 
Schumacher, head of S.P.D., are the Churchill and Attlee respectively 
in the new parliamentary setting of Bonn. And, again as in Britain, 
their respective “‘ Chancellors of the Exchequer,’”’ Prof. Erhard and 
Prof. Noelting, are the focus of the main controversy ; while by 
tacit agreement the leader of the Liberal Democrats, Dr. Theodor 
Heuss, likewise a professor, though not of economics, is referee and 
representative as Federal President, head of the State. 

Konrad Adenauer, born at Cologne, January 5th, 1876, is an old 
man only according to the calendar. A man of tremendous willpower, 
of patrician Rhenish descent and strong Western, especially French, 
leanings, of as strong, if strictly channelled and disciplined, ambitions 
and of an unblemished record—above all in his uncompromising 
dealings with the Nazis who promptly dismissed him as Lord Mayor 
of Cologne and Speaker of the Prussian State Council, in 1933, and 
repeatedly gaoled him—he is sometimes accused of dictatorial leanings. 
He may be: but it is that kind of “ dictatorship ’’ which every 
successful head of a local government exercises when overcoming 
ideological opposition by forcing his city council to grant primacy to 
the ultimate benefit of the community. It is thus Adenauer, during 
his term of office from 1917 to 1933, turned old Cologne into a modern 
model city, with beautiful green belts, a world-famous Fair, a univer- 
sity, a stadium, its millennium exhibition of 192 5 and the first World s 
Press exhibition of 1928 ; in fact, Germany’s third city, approaching 
the million figure and re-electing its head again and again. 
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Like Neville Chamberlain, like Edouard Herriot, he might be induced 
to apply the methods successful in the intimacy of a city’s council 
chamber to the but outwardly analogous leadership of the government 
of a nation and, thereby, suffer setbacks. But the fact that he resisted 
the temptation to take Germany’s helm, offered to him more than once 
in pre-Nazi days, augurs well for his wisdom. When the author, 
in the late ’twenties, once put the question to him, he answered: 
‘Reich Chancellor ? Not unless they present me with a solid majority ! 
I prefer the constructive task of making Cologne to the disruptive one 
of disentangling, and juggling between, party jealousies.”” Yet, even 
then he played an important part in the decisions of the Zentrum, 
the Roman Catholic Party dominant in practically every coalition 
between 1918 and 1933 and, though resurrected in a small independent 
group of ten, now forming the basis of West Germany’s strongest party 
together with the religion-conscious bulk of Protestantism. 

It is, in consequence of this composition as well as of the strong 
Christian T.U. wing onthe one hand, the bourgeois, industrialist and land- 
owners’ groups on the other hand, a heterogeneous party, difficult to 
handle. Its Left-Wing elements, of whom Dr. Arnold, Premier of the 
Land North Rhine-Westphalia is representative, already resent the 
neglect of an attempt at forming the “ Great Coalition’ embracing 
the Socialists. But—even were it not against the profound convictions 
and, presumably, the instincts of Adenauer—this would have been 
possible only by sacrificing all economic principles upon which the, so 
far, indeed, astonishing recovery of West Germany’s industry and social 
life relies ; a policy vigorously defended against one of socialisation, 
planning, narrow controls and bureaucracy in wireless and public 
discussions, by the Frankfort economic head Prof. Erhard, e.g. against 
North Rhine-Westphalia’s Socialist Minister of Economics, Prof. 
Noelting. Adenauer may have intimate prejudices in favour of what, for 
lack of a better term, is often described as a pre-I9I4 nationalism : the 
rule of the most educated, the—not necessarily by birth—aristocratic, 
the intellectually most balanced elements of the population; he is 
not a mere plaster cast of the old Prusso-German ruling class, with a 
primitive arrogance concealing an inferiority complex, but a proud, 
essentially European personality conscious of its share and its part 
in a Western, Greco-Roman, Christian, common civilisation. 

How otherwise could he be a staunch supporter of federalism, 
that main safeguard of the world against a renascence of super-Prussian 
centralism on the Nazi pattern, and of an organic growth of a new 
Germany into a future united Europe; could he, devout Catholic, 
have brought professing Protestantism into the fold of a united party ; 
could he, irrespective of their often strong differences of opinion, have 
assembled and teamed such men as the jolly Rhenish Dr. Hermann 
Pinder, Secretary of State of the Reich Chancellors from Marx to 
Bruening, sexagenarian high civil servant heading the Frankfort 
bi-zonal administration; Dr. Ludwig Erhard, heavy-set Bavarian 
economist, pupil of Franz Oppenheimer’s social-liberal school with its 
advanced theories on agrarian reform, theoretician and professor of 
international reputation at fifty; and the eminently shrewd “ man 
behind Marx,” one time Press chief, one time journalist, one time 
Reich commissar for the Upper Silesian plebiscite and, again, in 1930, 
for the fight against National Socialism, Dr. Carl Spiecker ? 

With that team, and with a consistent co-operation of his party’s 
Bavarian branch (characteristically with a slightly different tag, 
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C.S.U.—Christian Social Union), under its leader, Bavaria’s Premier 
Ehard and, to round it off, with a “ Prussian,” Dr. Robert Lehr, 
expert local government official, Lord Mayor of Duesseldorf and then 
Speaker of the North Rhine-Westphalian Diet, Dr. Adenauer seems to 
have a fair chance of weathering the first storms though he will have 
but a small numerical and, occasionally, somewhat centrifugal maj ority. 
All men between 50 and 60, his main collaborators bear no responsibil- 
ity for the mistakes of the Weimar Republic yet have more or less 
experience gained during that period of Germany’s first frustrated 
experiment in democracy ; they may have to pave the way for a new 
generation of German statesmen, and to suffer the fate of Moses of 
but seeing the promised land from afar. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher and his team are in much the same position. 
Except for seventy-three years old Paul Lébe, generally respected, dis- 
tinguished President—Speaker—of the Reichstag from 1920 to 1932, no 
front-rank survivor of pre-Nazi days figures on the benches of Bonn. 
Schumacher himself, born as son of a business man, October 13th, 1895, 
at Kulm in West Prussia, was torn out of a typically upper middle-class 
career, with public school, study of law at Halle, Leipzig and Berlin, 
Doctor of Politics and admission to the bar, by his experiences in World 
War I including the loss of an arm. Assistant editor of a Socialist 
daily at Stuttgart—his home province was lost to Poland—he was 
elected in 1924 to the Wuerttemberg Diet, in 1930 to the Reichstag and, 
in both, very promptly to the presiding council of the Socialist Party 
parliamentary groups. But he held no office, and but occasionally was 
put forth as a fiery orator and moderately clever debater. Even so 
the Nazis considered him as sufficiently conspicuous to put him into 
a concentration camp as early as March 1933, and held him for exactly 
ten years, alternately at Heuberg, Kuhberg, Dachau and Flossenbiirg. 
Released in March, he was re-interned at Neuengamme in August 1943 
and, after another spell of “liberty ’’ from February to July 1944, 
spent the rest of World War II again at Neuengamme, after the attempt 
on Hitler. 

It was the figure of a martyr, a hero and a zealot that emerged and, 
well-nigh automatically, took the leadership of the reconstructed 
Socialist Party in spring 1945. That Dr. Schumacher resisted all 
advances of the Communists bent upon securing power all over Germany 
on the pattern of their “ Left Block” domination, since typified by 
the régime east of the Iron Curtain, raises him to statesman’s stature 
though, frequently, his oratory displays a mere demagogical trend. 
Chairman of his party since May 1946, he, with a few of his colleagues, 
was the first German politician abroad when coming to Britain upon 
an invitation by the Labour Party in November-December 1946 ; 
in October 1947 he paid a visit to the U.S.A. He left the impression of 
sincerity and honest though by no means unconditional readiness for 
international co-operation and integration of Germany, if under 
Socialist leadership; a somewhat nationalist taint easily explains 
itself, not so much by Schumacher’s own bitter experiences as by his 
having to compete against the insincere propaganda of the Socialist 
Unity Party east of the Iron Curtain, in which under Communist 
dictatorship nearly the whole of S.P.D.’s eastern organisation was 
forcibly embodied. 

Nationalisation, above all of the Ruhr industry, and a centralist as 
against the C.D.U.’s federalist structure of Germany, are the main 
points’ of contention, while there is nearly complete consensus as to 
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the fight against further dismantling of factories. This struggle is 
likely to confuse the picture of Bonn Germany and to make outside 
observers overlook the real danger spots where, as yet insignificant and 
camouflaged, Nazi, militarist and crypto-Communist metastases might 
ferment. For, whatever its political justifications, psychologically the 
destruction of workshops, four and a half years after the war and ina 
rump-Germany called upon for the fulfilling of European tasks, is un- 
sound and unwise; economically is one of the most harebrained 
operations ever devised for securing “reparations.’’ It was not 
sufficient, however, to bridge the gap between the two great German 
parties and their leaders, and the best that can be expected now is 
the evolution of the S.P.D., by steps, into a responsible opposition on 
the proved British pattern. It has shown, ultimately, some such 
qualities in accepting a ‘“‘ moderate” federalism in the Constitution 
(after appealing to the Foreign Ministers then sitting at Washington) 
while Schumacher himself was in hospital, losing a leg, yet recovering. 

Much of that moderation in practice is due to Prof. “ Carlo ”’ Schmid, 
South Wuerttemberg Minister of Law and presumably the leading figure 
of German Socialism. Born at Perpignan in France, December 3rd, 
1896, son of a German professor and a French lady of the peerage, 
he opted for Germany in 1914 but emerged a member of the Soldiers’ 
Council from World War I. He studied and taught law at 
Tuebingen, was a barrister, a judge, an authority on international law 
—while writing belles-lettres and translating Rostand—and, finally, 
as the S.P.D.’s head in the Consultative Assembly, had a decisive part 
in shaping the new fundamental law of West Germany. It is regrettable 
that his brains and his gift for bridging differences will be missing from 
the new Cabinet ; but he may yet play an important réle in making 
parliamentary opposition a means of progress. 

Among the Liberals, Theodor Heuss is called upon for the most 
conspicuous task : Head of the Republic, not because he is the party’s 
leader, but because he is, in fact, the most distinguished and most 
representative figure of present-day Germany. Sixty-five years of age, 
tall, slender, with a shock of white hair; a writer and historian of 
great qualities, an expert yet never “ pushing’ parliamentarian, 
member of the Reichstag until 1933 ; as teacher of the Berlin equivalent 
of Chatham House and editor of Naumann’s Hilfe, banished by the 
Nazis, free-lancing at Heidelberg 1936-45, he was Wuerttemberg’s 
first Minister of Education after the war and is, since, professor of 
politics and modern history at Stuttgart. He belonged, and belongs, to 
that Suabian circle of sincere democrats and ethical reformers which 
kept alive the 1848 traditions all over the world. 

Close to him is another Liberal and Suabian, Eberhard Wildermuth, 
now Minister of Reconstruction, by seven years his junior, with a 
brilliant record as administrator and economist, and as initiator, 
in 1932, of a sensible attempt at stopping Hitlerism by a merger of the 
middle groups, frustrated by shortsightedness and faintheartedness. 
He and the F.D.P.’s deputy chairman, Franz Bliicher, Minister of 
Finance of North Rhine-Westphalia, and later member of the Frankfort 
economic council where he played an important part, are sitting in the 
Bonn Cabinet. Bliicher, who is fifty-three, was prevented from 
studying history by the death of his father and, rapidly, won a leading 
position in the building industry ; as a politician, he is a newcomer of 
post-war vintage. While there is some more talent in the Liberal 
camp, e.g. Dr. Hermann Hoepker-Aschoff, one time Prussian Finance 
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Minister, to quote but one, the safe majority Adenauer had to secure 
made him preserve the last of his portfolios fortwo members of the 17-man 
Deutsche Partei—a somewhat Right-Wing but essentially regional 
party recruited mainly from the former Hanoverians. Its Dr. Hans 
Christoph Seebohm, a forty-six years old mining engineer and in- 
dustrialist, is a Sudeten German by birth, and in 1945 was entrusted 
with organising the oil and engineering industries of the British Zone, 
in June 1947 with the Ministry of Reconstruction and Labour of 
L. Saxony. That he described, as a member of the Bonn Parliamentary 
Council, that body recently as ‘‘ Democracy’s graveyard” is perhaps 
a pointer at the kind of difficulties Dr. Adenauer will have to cope with 
_ when trying to weld together his widely divergent backers. 

: It is a fair guess, however, that he will succeed. For under the some- 
what stern and harsh appearance of his heavy-lidded sarcastic face he 
conceals a profound sense of humour and the philosophy of what, a 
few centuries ago, would have been the saturated grand-seigneur. 
These are traits that should appeal to Britons who have to deal with him; 
astonishingly enough, they mostly seem to have misjudged and, once, 
after five months’ of his recuperated mayoral powers, even to have 
expelled him from his beloved Cologne. He, and his government, will 
need foreign assistance, however ; encouragement of trends likely to 
replace nationalism and parochialism by broader and finer ideals, 
by a pride of belonging to our greater nation, Europe. So far, Democracy 
and ‘“‘ Demontage,” the German word for dismantling, have all too 
ominous an alliteration. 


EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 
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GLADLY accept the Editor’s invitation to give a short survey of 
[e: ideological and political tendencies of the post-war generation 

at the German universities. Nowhere is the interest in these 
questions greater than in England, where the German Educational 
Reconstruction Board is concerned with the post-war youth in such a 
valuable way. Whoever is actively engaged in this work may form a 
judgment on the young Germans. But for understanding their situa- 
tion, one must know something about the history of the German 
students. The most striking factor underlying the whole picture to- 
day is the total change of conditions and forms in their life caused 
by the great cataclysm of 1933-45. Next to the officer class it was 
beyond doubt the student world which was most seriously affected. 
Nothing survived of those quaintly romantic forms of life, the life of a 
bourgeoise élite, which was common in my own youth at the uni- 
versities. The foreigner knows them best from Heidelberg, from 
Scheffel’s drinking songs or the play “ Alt-Heidelberg ’”’ and his “ alte 
Burschenherrlichkeit ” (ancient glorious fellowship). These traditions 
were cherished with incredible tenacity during a whole century, and 
their destruction led to important consequences also politically. 
Ultimately the whole political heritage of German student life 
depended on the existence of the student corporations and associations 
once governing the whole social life at the universities. What was the 
political mentality of these corporations ? seat ; 

Their spirit was derived either from the ancient ~ Burschenschaft 

(fellowship) of 1817—or from the ancient associations (aCorps’;-; OF 
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“ Landsmannschaften ”’) of the eighteenth century. These had been 
groups and county associations devoid of political character, nurturing 
a spirit of little-state particularism, snobbishness and tenacious con- 
servatism, especially if they were confined to the gentry or bourgeoisie. 
Against all those prejudices the old “ Burschenschaft ” had raised the 
banner of civil rights and liberty and of national unity, and out of their 
ranks emerged nearly all the leaders of the German liberal movement. 
But since the failure of the 1848 revolution the ideals of liberty had 
faded more and more, and the dream of German unification was 
realised through Bismarck’s Reich. From then onwards the patriotism 
of the students took on a stubbornly conservative character, dwelling 
on the past: the “‘ great achievements ” of the forbears, the victories 
of 1870-71 and the German rise to power were glorified, but there were 
no more ideas pointing to the future. What remained of the spirit of 
the ‘‘ Burschenschaft ”’ was the enthusiasm for national unity, power 
and greatness. But the dangerously militant features of this 
nationalism were still more exaggerated ; the national feeling aroused 
in the wars of liberation 1813-15 often degenerated into a national 
arrogance, disregard for foreign rights and interests, and under- 
estimation of Germany’s natural limits. This development was — 
fostered by the establishing of compulsory military service on the 
Prussian pattern. Since most students usually entered the officer reserve 
rather soon after one year’s service, the whole of the officer class, 
formerly comprised largely of the gentry, reacted very strongly on 
the social forms of the student’s life. Anyone who experienced it well 
remembers it all: the often ridiculous endeavours of the middle- 
class youth to appear “‘ schneidig ” and “‘ forsch ’’ (dashing and smart), 
the intermingling of military and academic forms of duelling, the stiff 
and old-fashioned code of honour, the forced imitation of aristocratic 
forms of life in a narrow middle-class environment. In practice the 
much celebrated ‘‘ noblemen’s existence’’ of the German “ Corp- 
student ’’ meant an incredible amount of drinking, with the consequence 
that the first terms were wasted. 

The middle class before 1914 looked upon all this mostly as a harm- 
less extravagance, a happy idyll in the midst of the restless activities 
of the modern world. Looking back on it to-day, we feel how much it 
contributed to deepening and stiffening the social and political divisions 
in the nation. The Socialist Party sensed “reaction” behind the 
haughty behaviour of the academic youth, which was not totally 
wrong. Undoubtedly there were some student circles, such as the 
“union of German students” (Verein deutscher Studenten) open to 
the social ideas of the liberal politician Friedrich Naumann, or which 
showed certain sympathies for the political and social problems of 
modern times. But on the whole the student associations were 
influenced by their old members’ corporations cherishing all the 
bourgeois prejudices against the ‘‘ red danger ”’ of socialism or com- 
munism. They contributed very much to the caste-like separation of 
the different professions and classes. Furthermore, the most unhappy 
division of the German people was deepened: middle-class parties 
with nationalistic aspirations on the one hand and working-class parties 
with international and pacifist programmes on the other. 

These traditions were shaken for the first time during World War I. 
The students returning from the battlefields had experienced the 
terrible reality of modern war and were thoroughly disillusioned in 
their romantic patriotism. The long years of intimate fellowship in 
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the trenches, a fellowship of all classes, had eliminated many a social 
prejudice. The inflation of the first post-war years destroyed all 
inherited property and the scholarship funds too. This forced a great 
many students to earn their living through part-time work. Money 
no longer sufficed for the former ‘“‘ happy drinking ” hours, but many 
had also lost all taste for it. The number of those not belonging to any 
association swelled very considerably, especially among the idealistically 
minded. They searched for new and more modern patterns of com- 
munity life (clubs for singing and walking, excursions, literary and 
scientific societies, etc.). There were also political groups formed along 
the lines of the different parties in the Weimar Republic, for instance 
groups not unlike the Fabians who founded the voluntary labour 
service (Arbeitsdienst). These aimed at developing a new community 
sense above all classes. The relief work of various social organisations 
was indispensable and led to self-government among the students. 
In the general students’ committees the ancient associations still had 
the majority but no longer a monopoly. In this way the old caste 
spirit was loosened ; a new and more modern type of students was 
emerging. 

It would not, however, be true to say that this type achieved the 
ascendancy over the former traditions. Above all the old nationalism 
was preserved, although universal conscription was abolished and thus 
the former connection with the officer corps was interrupted. Many 
students fought in the “ free corps” against the communist risings or 
against Polish troubles in Upper Silesia ; others joined for a time the 
black Reichswehr. They all brought home a militant and more sharply 
tinged nationalism. The nation aimed at overcoming the defeat of 
1918, shaking off the fetters of the Treaty of Versailles as soon as 
possible, and re-establishing Germany’s reputation among the Great 
Powers. At bottom this was the expression of a sound, indestructible 
vitality. But it implied the danger of a new political insanity, of an 
adventurous militarism, which aimed first at rearmament and not at 
the essential and most important task of the new time: to win a new 
confidence for Germany as the peaceful centre of Europe, to further 
her inner purification through intellectual and economic achievements | 
and thereby to strengthen her reputation abroad. Many external and 
internal causes worked together in destroying the Weimar republic, 
and the decided aversion among many university circles against the 
republican and parliamentary form of government had no little share 
in it. 

National Socialists endeavoured to exploit this aversion, but they 
found it difficult to achieve success in the academic world. It was the 
proletarian aspect of this movement, the intellectual poverty of its 
leaders and the brutality of their methods, which for a long time 
repelled most of the students. Before 1933 the brown-shirt “ fellow- 
ships’”’ (Kameradschaften) provided no great attraction. After 
Hitler’s coming to power the most ruthless force had to be employed 
for filling the ranks of the brown battalions of the SA and the black 
ones of the SS. Usually the sport associations were used as means to 
this end. Already before 1933 participation in some kind of sport was 
compulsory for the first terms—the only form of compulsion the 
Weimar Republic applied in violation of ‘‘ academic freedom.” Under 
the Nazis all members of these sport groups were by a decree auto- 
matically transferred into the SA, except those who volunteered for 
the SS, often imagining thereby to save themselves in a more selected 
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club. For the next students’ generations the problem was solved by 
their earlier compulsory membership in the Hitler Youth. The ancient 
students’ associations, together with their old members, struggled 
tenaciously for quite a long time for their preservation, appealing to 
their own nationalistic reputation. In the end, however, all were 
changed into brown-shirt fellowships; they saved thereby their 
property, especially their club-houses, but they sought to continue 
their old forms of life, including the duels, under this brown 
camouflage. 

Then in 1936 came the introduction of two years instead of one year 
military service, in the air force considerably longer still. All felt this 
to be a grievous interruption of their studies ; all the more so after the 
time-wasting and dull service in the Hitler Youth, SA and especially 
in the compulsory labour camps. Now, too, they could no longer claim 
a privileged advancement to officer rank. Innumerable students never 
got farther than being a sergeant in six or eight years of service, 
including the war years. For now it was less a question of higher 
education than of submissiveness to the party, blind daring and 
military ruthlessness. Only those who voluntarily sacrificed a third 
year could hope to become officers, to get higher pay and even a 
scholarship. And after the years of service came the war. Whoever 
tries to understand the political attitude of the German students to-day 
must bear in mind that National Socialism cost them literally their 
whole youth. I find among my students to-day men of twenty-eight 
or thirty. They served two to three and a half years before, nearly six 
during, and in many cases two to three years in captivity after the war. 
Those who returned from Russian prisoner camps usually have their 
health damaged for good; often they are physical wrecks. 

Military “heroism ”’ and all sorts of national power-politics these 
men have no more use for, nor do they want to have any more of 
comradeship or of community life. Their spirit is like a dry sponge. 
Eagerly they suck up the knowledge they derive from lectures, exercises 
and reading. Never before have German universities seen such an 
outburst of intensive studies and diligence. This industry is in most 
cases due to the desire, especially on the part of the married, to com- 
plete their studies as quickly as possible. Very often, however, the 
cause is a genuine enthusiasm for the fulfilment, at long last, of their 
desires: the bright joy at being allowed to draw from the clean well 
of the living mind, after having had to »ndure the foul waters of 
political propaganda for so many years. They enjoy this in the full 
knowledge that they spend the finest years of their life in this way : 
the finest in spite of poverty and lack of nearly everything, in spite of 
hunger, cold and miserable quarters, which were the fate of almost all 
ex-servicemen in the last terrible years. When I tell my students to-day 
how we felt in my youth the ideal of ‘‘ glorious students’ fellowship,’’ 
I am certain to produce a storm of amusement. They have not only 
lost all memory of it but also every trace of understanding for such a 
form of life. Is it at all likely or even imaginable that both should 
ever return in the course of normalising German life and of fading 
war memories ? 

It is urgently necessary to enliven the present student’s life, to 
revive in some way more easy-going and gayer forms of association. 
The self-isolation of many students is in the long run unhealthy. We 
regret very much that so many attempts to form new clubs have 
failed, owing to the lack of money, time and suitable rooms, partly 
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also to the excessive regimentation by certain occupation authorities. 
Some of the old member-associations are now trying to reorganise their | 
old corporations. They seek their followers among the freshmen just 
coming from school. Here might lie some danger of reviving antiquated 
traditions. However, the general presuppositions have changed so 
totally that it is difficult to imagine how a mere restoration of the past 
should be successful. At least the more alert part of the students 
Ms not, I think, allow themselves to be pressed again into such 
orms. 

Above all the old caste spirit is as dead today as the former wealth 
of the middle class. Feeling for social solidarity is a matter of course 
for all university men, for never before was a whole nation forged more 
forcibly together by a common fate. Wrecked or at any rate made 
meaningless is every particularism, be it one of the counties, federal 
states, or ethnic groups. Alone the overflooding of the West by twelve 
millions of refugees from the East has started a melting process with 
interminable consequences. The German student having fought side 
by side with countrymen from all parts of Germany is indignant 
about all opposition to a real restoration of a unified German federation. 
There are practically no exceptions to this attitude. It is also felt to be 
unbearable that freedom to change one’s university within the whole 
of Germany is in abeyance owing to the general overcrowding and many 
other obstacles. In this respect one could say that the national longing 
of the old Burschenschaft is continuing, but this nationalism has in 
general lost, as far as I can see, its former militant features. The 
German student having sacrificed the best years of his youth to a hard 
war service, which he carried out with a genuine sense of patriotic 
duty, resents any defamation of military life and tradition in general. 
He feels it to be an offence against his personal honour. On the other 
hand, in most cases he realises that his goodwill was shamefully misused 
by the Hitler régime and is thoroughly cured of all militaristic 
ambitions. The horror of a Russian occupation weighs heavily like a 
dark shadow on all German life, most of all on the universities. The 
fact that those in the East of Germany are fully on the way to being 
transformed into Marxist People’s High Schools, or that there a chair- 
man of the student’s committee can suddenly find himself transported 
for forced labour to Siberia—as happened to the whole committee at 
Leipzig recently—does not fail to produce repercussions on our 
students. They prepare the ground for the idea of a United Europe. 
Naturally all this does not prevent criticism and scepticism against the 
Western occupation powers and against a propaganda for democracy. 
For people have experienced only too much of political propaganda ; 
the ears have become deaf up to the point of rejecting politics alto- 
gether, at least all party politics. Moreover, democracy without 
_ outward freedom will always be difficult to make convincing. Here lie 
undoubtedly certain dangers. However, from my experience of the 
southern and predominantly Catholic Germany, I can say that I 
found our students always willing to accept unobtrusive and objective 
teaching. They are even eager to be led out of the unbounded con- 
fusion of political ideas prevailing in Germany today. Of nationalistic 
obstinacy, which may be more common elsewhere, I find very little. 
In the end it will be decisive, whether the German students are again 
given a chance for the future. It is the anxiety about this, about their 
future in this country, all too narrow, poor and politically fettered, 
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which paralyses their self-confidence and joy in work. Once they 
can see a real chance for themselves and for their country, the world 
may trust that they will find their way and develop a sound and alert 
vitality in the service of European culture. — 

GERHARD RITTER. 


University of Freiburg. 


AUSTRIAN PRE-ELECTORAL 
OUTLOOK. 


IX weeks before the General Elections scheduled for October 9th 
Si: political horizon in Austria is overshadowed by many dark 

clouds. The London negotiations for the Treaty which was to have 
brought the end of the long, costly and now universally detested Four 
Power Occupation within sight have yet again come up against Russian 
obstruction—at the moment, Zarubin’s refusal even to discuss the 
rape of Austrian rolling-stock by Russia. The optimism with which 
Austrians have lately tended to regard Treaty prospects has changed to 
an equally unjustified despair and has led to attacks from one .or 
other quarter in Austria on all four “ Occupiers ”’ in turn. The Com- 
munists, of course, bang away at the drum of ‘“‘ American Imperialism ” 
which wants no Treaty because it is preparing to launch from Austria 
an attack on the Soviet Union. Socialist and Volkspartec (Catholic, 
Conservative) newspapers, with tiresome logic, fail to see any reason for 
blaming anyone but the Russians for Russian obstruction, although the 
Socialists are inclined to hint that both the British and the French 
officials here feel themselves far too comfortable in Austria to be in a 
hurry to divest themselves of the “superman ”’ privileges of Occupa- 
tion to return to the humdrum of bread-earning at home. 

It is difficult to believe that the Russians have gone as far as they 
have done along the road towards a Treaty without the faintest in- 
tention of concluding one. On the contrary, there are many indications 
that the interest of Stalinist imperialism has shifted from Europe to 
the Far East, that in consequence expansionist tactics in Europe are to 
be suspended and that on the Austrian sector of the world front 
the Cold War is to be allowed to become quiescent. The new obstinacy 
shown in London is much more likely to be an attempt to secure a 
local tactical advantage than yet another change in strategic plans. 
Definite news that a Treaty was to be concluded would undoubtedly 
be played up by the Catholic Volkspartei at the elections as a triumph 
of their Foreign Minister, Doctor Karl Gruber. Although Social- 
Democracy remains as ever the prime enemy of Stalinist Russia, the 
latter has certainly no desire to provide electoral ammunition for the 
Catholics. One may expect Russia to be again more complaisant about ~ 
the Treaty after the Austrian elections, though as determined as ever 
to hang on to the rolling-stock and other plunder on which she has 
laid hands in Austria since the end of the war. 

The more rapacity Russia displays, the better, in a way, the out- 
look for a Treaty. The shameless looting of machinery from U.S.1.A. 
factories (U.S.L.A. is the controlling body for all concerns seized by the 
Russians on the excuse that they were once ‘“‘ German property ’’) 
which has now started is one of several indications that the Russians are 
really preparing to go, Even more significant is the fact that the Bear 
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is encouraging the jackals to prey on Austrian economy, and is pro- 
viding guides to escort “commissions” from its satellites to sniff 
around Austrian factories to see what they can pick up. The rage of 
the Austrian workers at having to stand by while their means of 
livelihood are carried off in the name of the ‘‘ Land of Socialism ” needs 
no emphasising. It must be remembered that Russia has only just 
grudgingly made the “‘ concession ”’ that her victim could buy back the 
factories looted from him by U.S.I.A.—if he could persuade the United 
States to lend him the necessary $150 million blood-money. The 
deal having been made, Russia is proceeding to make many of the fac- 
tories almost worthless by stripping them of their best machinery. 
At the same time, U.S.I.A. threatens to cheat private Austrian firms of 
the sums due to them. 

That the Austrian Communists should have ceased to make any 
serious effort to retain even the slender hold over the electorate which 
they gained in the 1945 elections is only human. It is equally clear 
that the Russians have ceased to pay any serious attention to the needs 
of this party. For the unhappy Communists it is an added misfortune 
that this past month, August, the last but one before the elections, 
should have found the Russian Element presiding over the Allied 
Council in the course of the regular monthly rotation of chairmanship. 
The ‘‘ Russian Month,” always a dread period for the Viennese popula- 
tion, brought in August the usual sharp rise in the kidnapping curve 
which accompanies the policing of the International Sector every 
fourth month by the N.K.V.D. The most interesting recent kidnapping 
was that of Doctor Karl Sondermann, who took the opportunity of 
his captor’s jeep halting a moment in the British Sector to enquire the 
way to hurl himself head foremost through the front window-pane with 
cries of “‘ They’re kidnapping me—help, help! ’”’ Almost quicker than 
one can write it, Austrian lorry drivers immobilised the Russian jeep 
by turning their vehicles across the road before and behind it, while 
other Austrians slit the tyres. After the British A.P.M., Major B. F. W. 
White, had brought up a detachment of British troops in battle 
order carrying live rounds, and had personally removed Sondermann 
from Russian custody, one ironical shout drowned all the other jeers 
of the thousands of Austrians assembled as the discomfited Russians 
withdrew—‘‘ Vote Communist in October !”’ 

What are the electoral prospects ? Interest centres on whether the 
Volkspartei will maintain its slight majority over the Socialists or 
whether a slight majority will go to the latter. The hopes of the 
Volkspartei centre on the maintenance by the Occupying Powers of 
the artificial and undemocratic monopoly of the anti-socialist vote 
secured by them in September 1949. Apparently the hatred and dread 
which the Russians feel for democratic socialism is going to secure this 
advantage for the Volkspartei. For at the meeting of the Allied Council 
last week, the Russians blocked a British motion, supported by the 
United States, to rescind the resolution passed in 1945 (to keep the 
Nazis out of the constituent elections of that year) which prevented any 
parties except Volkspartei, Socialists and Communists from contesting 
the elections. Thus, after President Truman and the British Labour 
Government had insisted on their local representatives in Austria 
withdrawing the sheltering hand they had readily stretched out 
over the reactionary Volksparte:, Russia now extends hers! On the 
Goering-esque principle of ‘‘ Who is or is not a Jew is for me to decide,” 
the Russians declared that only Russians, and not Austrians, could 
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judge whether in democratic Austria a party was really Austrian 
and democratic. The obvious reason is that they ‘want to weaken 
the Socialists by authorising the renegades and fellow-travelling 
Socialist Erwin Scharf to form a party, and to do the same to the 
Volkspartet by backing the efforts of the fellow-travelling Professor 
Josef Dobretsberger to split the Catholic vote. is 

The man the Volkspartei really fear is not this insignificant careerist, 
but Doctor Herbert A. Kraus, a young Salzburg publisher, of no 
particular importance in the former Nazi Party, and himself a Catholic, 
who has none the less united behind him all the non-Clerical reaction- 
aries, including the bulk of the “ minor Nazis.” (The negotiations in 
secret of the ‘‘ Big Nazis,” including the S.S. and the S.A. chiefs and 
their big industrialist backers with the worst reactionaries .of the 
Volkspartei have been exposed again and again by the Socialists.) 
These constitute the real Nazi danger, since they are concerned with 
offers of the former Nazi bosses to swing the former “ P.G.”’ vote to 
the Volkspartei in exchange for a definite—and considerable—allot- 
ment of mandates to Nazi representatives. 

I was present yesterday at the first attempt of these Kraus followers, 
who call themselves the ‘‘ Union of Independents,” to hold a public 
meeting in the streets of Vienna. Although they delayed the opening 
because too few people were present, and were only thinly scattered 
over the great Rathaus Square, they did amount to something between 
six and ten thousand persons. The public speeches were cautious, 
platitudinous and unobjectionable. But the mean little pinchbeck 
features in the audience were the same as those of the fanatics whom I 
had heard making the same square ring with cheers for the Fuehrer in 
1938. The more dangerous “ Big ’’ Nazis are adopting the old insolent 
tone in the newspapers they influence, and in their negotiations with 
the Volksparte:. At one of these meetings Sepp Hainzl, a former Nazi 
peasant leader, calmly told the Volkspartet representatives that 
although he demanded that their chief, the Austrian Chancellor 
Doctor Figl, should start direct negotiations with them, he himself 
would never sit at the same table as Figl “ or any other member of the 
Austrian Resistance Movement.” Their demand is for the new Govern- ~ 
ment to be purged of “‘ Resisters and Concentration Camp Men.” 

The Austrian Socialists, like official America and Britain, think that, 
as it is impossible to make mere past membership of the party a ground 
for lifelong disenfranchisement, it is best to let former Nazis identify 
and isolate themselves in an impotent party of their own, rather than 
to let them influence the mighty Volksparte: from behind the scenes. 
But this, it seems, the Russians are going to prevent by their insistence 
on three parties. In this case the Socialists are likely to make con- 
siderable gains from the Communists and perhaps a few from the 
Volksparter, yet emerge weaker than the latter, into whose coffers the 
Russians are directing the 600,000 to 1,000,000 votes of the re- 
enfranchised rank and file Nazis and their friends, of the returned 
P.O.W.s, and of the newly enfranchised youth. After the elections 
they will still be compelled to re-form the old anti-Communist coalition 
with the Socialists, who this time will find themselves trying to run in 
harness with Nazis and Heimwehr-fascists, as well as with Catholics, 
reactionary and progressive. 

That would weaken Austrian democracy and perhaps lead to the 
break-up of the future coalition. But if at the eleventh hour the Volks- 
partet is forced to stand on its own, while those who dislike it only less 
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than they do the Socialists are free to vote for a party of their own 
choice, the Socialists are certain to emerge triumphant, to take the 
lead in the new Government, and to make of Austria once more a 
bastion of European democracy. 
G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Vienna. 


TURKEY TURNS TOWARDS 
DEMOCRACY. 


URKISH foreign policy is entirely in the service of peace, but 
the political and military leaders do not indulge in wishful 
thinking ;- with American help they are equipping their armed 
forces with modern weapons and re-training them in the light of the 
tactical experience of World War II. As the country has had to keep 
its army half mobilised since 1939 and to spend on defence two-fifths of 
its revenue, financially and economically its position, without being 
desperate, is not flourishing. Nevertheless, Turkish nerves are steady ; 
there is neither irresponsible boasting nor unrest or defeatism. In 
home affairs, despite difficulties and dangers, the country is not 
abandoning the course resolutely entered upon in 1945—the road 
towards a parliamentary form of government. Such, briefly sum- 
marised, are the observations and impressions which one may set 
down after a month’s stay in Turkey. 

That the foreign policy is pacific in effect is due to the fact that its 
object is to maintain the territorial integrity and political independence 
of the country and to foster international collaboration within the 
framework and in the spirit of the Charter of United Nations. The 
defence of territorial integrity can sometimes be identical with the 
maintenance of an unjust settlement ; this is not the case of present- 
day Turkey, which is an entirely national State; although it contains 
certain minorities not one can be used as a pretext for some frontier 
adjustment to Turkey’s detriment.* Theoretically speaking, Turkey 
might claim the inclusion within its sovereignty of certain Soviet 
areas with Turkish-speaking populations, but even the unscrupulous 
Soviet Press and radio has never accused the Ankara Government of 
coveting Soviet land. If Panturkish dreams are absent from Turkey’s 
foreign policy, ‘the country is open to all Turkish-speaking Moslems 
coming to the mother country from abroad—according to the census 
of 1935 the population included 962,159 foreign-born Turks ; since 
then more than 130,000 immigrants and refugees have entered Turkey 
for reasons of racial solidarity. To-day one meets there many promi- 
nent refugees from the Crimea, the Caucasus or Turkestan. This 
open-door policy is a defensive one ; no irredentist anti-Soviet policy 
involving Turkish-speaking peoples would be possible without Turkey’s 
initiative or consent. : 

Modern Turkey seems also indifferent to Panislamism conceived as a 
political movement. Neither in the tendencies of Turkish foreign 


* According to the 1935 census, when the total population was 16,158,018, the 
following ers declared a non-Turkish mother tongue: Kurds 1,480,246, Arabs 
153,687, Greeks 108,725, Circassians 91,972, Armenians 57,599, Georgians 57,325, etc. 
According to the census of religions, there were 78,730 Jews. The census of 1945 
revealed a total population of 18,790,174, but no breakdown according to mother 
tongue and religions was published. 
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policy nor in the teaching of history is it possible to detect the slightest 
intention of reincorporating Arab lands in some new Turkish empire. 
In discussion with Turkish diplomats or journalists one discovers a 
certain disdain towards the Arab States of to-day. There is, they 
proclaim, not much to admire among the members of the Arab League, 
who are regarded as politically unstable, socially backward and lacking 
in military virtue. ‘‘ No responsible element in this country regrets 
the Turkish-Arab divorce,’ declared one Turkish diplomat. “ We 
wish good luck to our Arab brethren and we wish also that the obvious 
solidarity of British, American and French interests in the Middle 
East might be conducive to a more harmonious political action than 
we are witnessing in this area.”’ 

Only one “ problem” dominates Turkish foreign policy and that is 
the Soviet danger. The Turks have no illusions as to the character 
of the system by which they are threatened. It is, in their eyes, 
a totalitarianism more ruthless than Nazism, an imperialism more 
dangerous than the German. They know since the spring of 1945 
that the destruction of Turkish independence is one of the settled aims 
of Soviet foreign policy. They are convinced that in the eyes of 
Moscow the conquest of Turkey would be only part of a much larger 
plan. Therefore they do not believe in any lasting settlement between 
the East and West. Paix lointaine et incertaine, guerre lointaine mats 
certaine—this is how Mr. Necmettin Sadak, the Turkish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, sees the international situation. 

Turkey therefore has no. choice but to support the West. There is 
disappointment that the West, though providing material help, has 
not, so far, invited inclusion in a comprehensive security system. 
Kudret, the organ of the opposition National Party in Ankara, recently 
recommended that since Turkey was not considered worthy of being 
an equal ally, it should recover the freedom of action which it applied 
so successfully during World War IJ. But Ulus, official organ of the 
Government Republican People’s Party, reminded its contemporary 
that unfortunately the situation had changed; neutrality to-day 
meant isolation, and isolation meant mortal danger for Turkey. A 
balanced opinion was expressed in this connection by Mr. Celal Bayar, 
leader of the opposition Democratic Party: “‘ We are not childish, 
we know that in the world of to-day there are only two camps. For 
better or worse, we are with those who are sincerely peace-loving and 
genuinely democratic. Everybody must agree with Mr. Sadak when 
he says that peace and security are indivisible and that the disturbance 
of peace in one region was bound to affect other regions.” 

The Turks recognise that they are not an “ Atlantic’ power, but 
the problem, it is argued in Ankara, is one of strategic reality and not 
of geographical vocabulary. It is a fact that Turkey affords the most 
important defence against Soviet pressure towards the Persian Gulf 
and the Suez Canal. If it is true that there was objection by Norway 
and Denmark to the participation of Greece and Turkey in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Greece and Turkey should conclude a regional Mediterranean arrange- 
ment linked with the Atlantic pact. This idea, mooted by the 
Governments of Ankara and Athens, has been discussed on the highest 
level. The North Atlantic Treaty is a sort of diplomatic Maginot Line 
with its right flank suspended in Sicily, exactly as the Maginot Line 
stopped at Montmédy. “We are looking to the future with great 
serenity and confidence,” affirmed Mr. Sadak recently. Turkish public 
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opinion interprets this optimism as a sign that negotiations are 
proceeding and that a Mediterranean pact is only a matter of 
time. 

Every Turk of twenty years is liable to military service, which since 
1937 has been extended from two to three years. As an average 
Turkish age group consists of 100,000 men fit for service, the peace- 
time army numbered 300,000. From September 1939, however, the 
army was partially but continuously mobilised. Alertness against 
possible surprise attack was essential and the poor state of the transport 
system rendered quick concentration impossible. From 1941 to 1942 
it was estimated that more than 900,000 soldiers were mobilised. 
Theoretically, the army—modelled on the French—is composed of 
eighteen army corps of three divisions each, a division having three 
infantry regiments of three battalions each. In fact, not all the fifty- 
four divisions were mobilised and not all units were at full strength. | 
To-day, because of American help, it is believed that Turkey has been 
able to reduce its infantry, but it still keeps with the colours an army 
of about 500,000. This is a heavy burden for the national economy. 
In the 1949 budget, for instance, £1462 million (about £41 million*), 
or 36 per cent. of the estimated revenue, were absorbed by military 
expenditure. The state of affairs which renders this necessary was 
well underlined by President Ismet Inonii when he pointed out recently 
that “all the damage and exhaustion of armed conflict are implied 
in a war of nerves, except the loss of life and destruction of 
buildings.”’ 

Watch must be kept mainly on two land frontiers—on the frontier 
with Bulgaria in the west and with the Transcaucasian Soviet republics 
in the east. The most difficult task is the defence of Istanbul and of 
the Bosphorus. The overland route to Istanbul, still the largest town 
and port of Turkey, is closed by the Catalca Line, but this could be 
by-passed by an aggressor because the Black Sea shores on both sides 
of the Bosphorus lend themselves to an amphibious operation. The 
Turkish First Army, with headquarters in Istanbul, under General 
Nuri Yamut, has therefore a doubly difficult responsibility with little 
space for manceuvre ; it has to stop any possible advance from Bulgaria 
and at the same time protect the Black Sea beaches on both sides of 
the Bosphorus. The Second Army, with headquarters at Izmir 
(Smyrna), isa sort of strategic reserve ; it would either help the First 
or try to stop an advance towards Anatolia in the event of the fall of 
Istanbul. The Third Army, with headquarters at Erzerum, has an 
easier task because the configuration of the terrain is helpful. It has 
to defend the famous Gircii Boghaz—the Georgian Gate—against an 
approach from the frontier plain. Although the Russians succeeded 
in taking Erzerum in February 1916, repetition of such an operation 
would not be easy; now there are ample fortifications and a local 
network of all-weather roads permitting quick troop movements. 
But here also a vast turning movement is possible ; instead of attacking 
between the Black Sea and Mount Ararat the Russians could by-pass 
the front from the south, attacking through Iranian Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan. 

Obsolete armaments, insufficient railways and bad roads have been 


* Here, as in all other cases below, the equivalent is given at the pre-devaluation 
exchange rate of £1=/T11.28. 
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the nightmare of the Turkish High Command from 1945 to 1947.* 
Since the proclamation of the Truman Doctrine, and especially the 
vote by the U.S. Congress of $100 million for arms and supplies to 
Turkey, the situation has been rapidly improving. As Major-General 
H. L. MacBride, chief of the U.S. Army Group in Turkey, said, the 
American equipment pouring into the country is worth ten times as 
much as the nominal value at which it is granted. With aircraft, guns 
of all kinds, tanks, vehicles, signal corps equipment, road-building 
equipment and ships, came hundreds of instructors to Turkey, the key 
to the whole programme being not so much getting the equipment as 
learning how to use it. As there is an obvious link between modern 
armament and military tactics many regulations had to be revised, 
and special courses were organised for officers at which American 
instructors conveyed to them the lessons to be derived from the 
experiences of World War II. 

The Turk is an excellent soldier ; physically resistant, disciplined 
and courageous. In modern warfare, however, individual courage is 
not enough; adequate armament and the capacity to use it with 
maximum efficiency are essential. A great difficulty in the creation 
of a mechanised army in a country of low industrial development is 
the shortage of technicians. Moreover, although in the last twenty- 
five years there has been remarkable progress in education, half of 
the Turkish recruits are illiterate.t Nevertheless, the American 
advisers are confident that by 1951 Turkey will be able to mobilise 
forty modern mechanised divisions with an air force of 600 first- 
line aircraft.{ By then too the initial programme of strategic roads 
and airfields will be completed. A glance at the map is sufficient to 
emphasise that in the event of war the two principal Turkish ports 
of Istanbul and Izmir would be of little use. The main supply base 
would be Iskenderun (Alexandretta), where during the second part of 
World War II the British built a modern port allowing for the 
simultaneous unloading of four medium-sized ships. Two main 
highways are being built to link Iskenderun with Erzerum on the one 
hand and Istanbul, through Ankara, on the other. The biggest man- 
of-war of the small Turkish Navy is Yavuz, formerly the German 
battle-cruiser Goeben, launched in rg91r. But fifteen U.S. naval vessels, 
including four destroyers and four submarines, were recently delivered. 
Admiral Mehmet Ali Ulgen, the C.-in-C., no doubt realises that alone 
he has no prospect of being master of the Black Sea, but powerful 
U.S. and British squadrons are frequently in the vicinity of Turkish 
waters. 

In Istanbul and Ankara are signs of prosperity, but in the Anatolian 


* For two decades the Chief of the General Staff of the Turkish Army was Marshal 
Fevzi Cakmak ; he was responsible only to the President of the Republic. When, on 
his retirement in December 1943, he was succeeded! by General Kiazim Orbay, the 
Chief of the General Staff became answerable to the Prime Minister. General Orbay 
resigned on July 30th, 1946, because his son, Capt. Hasmet Orbay (with whom his 
father had long before broken all relations), was involved in a Soviet espionage affair. 
He was replaced by General Salih Omurtak, who resigned because of ill health, and, 
on June 8th, 1949, was replaced by General Abdurrahman Nafiz Giirman. In June 
also the Grand National Assembly voted two Bills placing the army, for the first time 
in Turkish history, under civil control. 

} In 1935 the proportion of illiterates was 76-7 per cent. among the male population 
and 91-8 per cent. among the female. In 1945 the respective figures were 49-2 and 
77°5 per cent. 

{ The Turkish Air Force is using as fighter aircraft two British and two American 
(Thunderbolts and Mustangs) types. Since 1945 Great Britain supplied Turkey with 
400 Spitfires for £4 million. The Turkish bomber squadrons are using mainly the 
American B-27s. 
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villages one sees poverty and appallingly low housing conditions, 
Although agriculture supplies probably no more than two-fifths of 
the national income it is still the most important national industry, 
employing three-fourths of the population. The average yearly 
income of a Turkish peasant is estimated at {T279 (roughly £25) ; 
that of a civil servant is on the average nine times more, but the cost 
of living in towns is also much higher. After payment of income 
tax a Turkish civil servant in Istanbul receives (in terms of English 
currency) about £2 15s. per week; the fact that prices of food and 
clothing in Istanbul are as high or higher than in London conveys an 
idea of the living problems involved. During the period 1937-49 
public revenue increased four and a half times in Turkish currency 
(two and a half times as expressed in English currency), which puts 
the actual budgetary revenue at £4 per head of the population in 
Turkey, against £80 in Great Britain for the year 1949. Between 
1934 and 1944—no later figures having been published—the national 
income in Turkey increased sevenfold in Turkish currency (three and 
a half times in pounds sterling), but that gives only £37 per capita in 
Turkey against £173 in Great Britain for the same year, 1944. Public 
debt is small—less than {£9 per capita—but so also is the foreign finan- 


cial aid accorded to Turkey in recent years. Since 1938 Great 


Britain, in one way or another, has extended to Turkey credits totalling 
£90 million ;~ besides the $100 million of the U.S. 1947 grant mainly 
for rearmament, the country obtained in 1946 a $25 million credit 
from the Export-Import Bank of Washington and $50 million for the 
year 1948-9 as a member of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation. 

Appreciable though this is, it is still vastly inadequate as a contri- 
bution to Turkey’s needs. Why, then, such reserve towards a country 
whose resistance to Soviet pressure is so vital to the free world ? 
There are, it seems, two main reasons: first, there is generally no 
confidence that a long period of peace may be expected. and therefore 
no tendency towards long-term investments ; secondly, there is no 
liking for the Turkish system of éfatisme, or State-controlled economy. 
After the War of Independence and foundation of the Republic, the 
State had to take certain initiatives in order to industrialise the 
country, but the State enterprises are not always run on businesslike 


. lines and their high cost of production is partly responsible for the 


general high level of prices. Although Turkey enjoys great political 
stability its economic. planners are not always willing to adjust their 
schemes to financial possibilities and reduce the policies of various 
Ministries, State banks and monopolies into harmonious patterns. 
In order rapidly to adapt the obsolete social framework to an economic 
process already under way, to develop the roads, railways and ports, 
improve agricultural implements and conditions, and increase the pace 
of industrialisation, foreign credits would be of great help. But if 
foreign Governments or bankers were inclined to make help conditional 
on the paring of its State-controlled economy, Turkey’s choice would 
be a longer and harder road rather than one which, though temporarily 
easier, might perhaps restore a situation which the elder Turkish 
statesmen still remember. ; 

There is an increasing demand among the Turks themselves, especi- 
ally among the new middle class, which is the main support of the 
Democratic Party, for more free enterprise. A compromise, therefore, 
is possible, and the best solution would be a division of work—the State 
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enterprises should obtain better results by better planning and greater 
efficiency ; the private enterprises—financed by Turkish and foreign 
capital—should be encouraged and given some safeguard sagainst State 
competition on one hand and against fiscal measures like the varlik 
vergisi (tax on wealth) of December 1942 on the other.* — 

Four years ago Turkey started an important and unique consti- 
tutional experiment. To describe it as a voluntary retreat from 
dictatorship towards democracy would be a simplification, but to say 
—as it was said in the Soviet Press—that the Turkish Government and 
opposition were playing prearranged parts, and that the performance 
was intended to delude the West, is but a malicious distortion of truth. 
Turkish politicians know that there is none among them with sufficient 
moral authority and intellectual power to succeed Ismet Inénii and 
to rule the country dictatorially ; they also know that a new bour- 
geoisie is claiming a greater share in the country’s administration and 
that peasants have acquired a large measure of national consciousness. 
Should the one-party system continue, with its inevitable degeneration 
and nepotism, the risk of revolutionary ferment could not be excluded. 
To assure the possibility of a peaceful constitutional change is 
imperative. | 

Everywhere in Turkey are monuments to Kemal Atatiirk—there are 
three in Ankara alone—and for the majority of Turks he is still the 
ebedi sef (eternal leader). Certainly he saved the nation from destruc- 
tion. Though ruthless in enforcing reforms, he was moderate in his 
final aims. He gave his country a constitution which the Turks 
describe as democratic in spirit, as it does not exclude the existence 
of opposition parties. True that in 1924 he said that “‘ there can be 
no rival programmes and rival parties,” and that for him it was “a 
question of honour to remain the Republican People’s Party leader 
and, at the same time, President of the Republic.”’ In 1930, however, 
he authorised the formation of a Liberal Party led by Fethi Okyar, and 
suppressed it only when its meetings led to excesses by the public. 

“Tt was too early for the development of democracy in our political 
life,’ I was told by Dr.: Yavuz Abadan, editor of the Government 
newspaper Ulus, who is professor of constitutional law at the Univer- 
sity of Ankara. ‘‘ But the idea was right,” he added, ‘‘ and was not 
abandoned.’ A few months after he succeeded Atatiirk as President 
of the Republic General Ismet In6nii announced in Istanbul in 
August 1939 that opposition parties were necessary and would be 
authorised. Because of the war the promise became reality only in 
1945. Atatiirk had the temperament of a dictator. General Inénii 
is of different salt. Admittedly during World War II he acquiesced 
in being addressed as biiyiik milli sef (great national leader) and in 
statutes of the People’s Party, revised in 1939, he was described as 
the “ permanent supreme leader.’ In 1945, however, he expressed 
the desire to be styled simply President of the Republic, and two years 
later he offered to divest himself of the leadership of the Government 
party. A compromise was reached at the congress of the People’s 
Party in December 1947. No mention of Inénii was made in 
the new statutes. They stipulate that if the chairman of the party 
is elected President of the Republic he must delegate his party functions 


* The amount of the tax was arbitrarily fixed and there was no appeal. Although 
the tax was supposed to be equally applied to all Turkish subjects, it was directed 


mainly against the Greek, Jewish and Armenian minorities and led to the liquidation 
of many of their businesses. 
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to the vice-chairman.* President Inénii seeks to act as a neutral 
arbitrator. In a recent speech he expressed the conviction that the 
struggle for power in Turkey would remain constitutional. ‘‘ The 
Turkish nation,” he said, ‘‘ overcomes victoriously the dangers of a 
democratic régime; the country enters a period in which she will 
profit by its blessings.”’ 

Mr. Celal Bayar, leader of the Democratic Party,} spoke not too 
mildly of the achievements and methods of the People’s Party. In 
the domain of domestic policy the Democrats agree with only two of 
six fundamental principles of the Populists. ‘We are Republicans 
and we are of the opinion that the separation of State and religion 
should be maintained,” said Mr. Bayar, ‘‘ but we do not believe that 
the four other descriptions of the Turkish Republic—Nationalist, 
Populist, Statist (éatiste) and Revolutionary—introduced in our 
constitution by the People’s Party, are necessary ; statism especially 
should not be a sacrosanct principle of our policy and private enter- 
prise should be encouraged.’’ Mr. Bayar affirmed that in the election 
of July 21st, 1946, the Democrats won all the parliamentary seats in 
Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir. In the two last towns, however, all the 
seats were allotted to the Populists and only in Istanbul were the 
Democrats allowed to retain eighteen out of twenty-three. “In 1946 
we presented only 247 candidates out of 465 seats in the Great 
National Assembly. Next year we shall have candidates practically in 
all constituencies and we are certain to win if the election is fair,” 
added Mr. Bayar. 

Mr. Cevat Dursunoglu, acting secretary-general of the People’s 
Party, denied that the Democrats were the victims of any unfair 
practice. ‘‘ The opposition parties,” he said, “ are free in the organi- 
sation of their campaign against us and they, especially the 
Democrats, are gathering strength. To-day, out of 451 members of 
the Assembly, Mr. Cel4l Bayar has thirty-one followers and the 
National Party} has eleven ; there are also twelve Democrats who do 
not regard Mr. Bayar as their leader, and seven Independents. It is 
possible that in the election of 1950 the opposition parties will increase 
their parliamentary representation. Nevertheless, we are convinced 
that the electorate, recognising our services to the country, will once 
more give a workable majority to the People’s Party.” 

Mr. Nadir Nadi, editor of Cumhuriyet, an independent but rather 
pro-Government newspaper in Istanbul, believed that the published 
results of the election of 1946 were different from the actual outcome 
of the polls, but suggested that, if it were so, the following might be 
a possible explanation: ‘‘ The leaders of the People’s Party consider 
themselves responsible before history for the success of the revolution 
started by Atatiirk and it is possible that they could not be certain 


* The Republican People’s Party (Cumhuriyet Halk Partisi) was established on 
August 9th, 1923. Its present vice-chairman is Mr. Hilmi Uran and secretary-general 
Mr. Tevfik Fikret Silay. The party _has a conservative and a progressive wing; the 
former is led by Messrs. Siikrii Saracoglu and Recep Peker; among the progressives are 
mentioned Messrs. Necmettin Sadak, Nihat Erim and Kasim Gulek. The Prime Minister, 
Mr. Semsettin Giinaltay, represents the centre of the party. 

+ The Democratic Party (Demokrat Partist) was established on January 7th, 1946, 
and prominent members of its committee, besides Mr. Celal Bayar, are Messrs. Adnan 
Menderes, Mehmet Fuat Képriilii, Refik Koraltan and Fuat Hulfsi Demirelli, leader 

f the parliamentary group. ee : 
4 t Of the Nations! Pity (Milli Partisi), formed on July 20th, 1948, Mr. Hikmet 
Bayur is chairman and Mr. Osman Nuri Kéni the leader of the parliamentary 
group. A prominent sympathiser of the party is Marshal Cakmak, who tries to play 
an active part in Turkish politics. 
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that all the rank and file of the Democrats were politically as reliable 
as Mr. Bayar. The Communist Party being forbidden in Turkey, 
Moscow-directed elements were trying hard to penetrate the newly 
formed parties, and perhaps the ruling party had some excuse for 
being careful.” 

Another well-known Turkish journalist, Mr. Ahmet Emin Yalman, 
editor of the Democratic Vatan, said to me in this connection: ‘‘ Our 
position is, of course, difficult because we are a constitutional opposi- 
tion. We do not want anarchy in our country and we are careful in 
recruiting our members. Therefore, it is not very gentlemanly to 
suggest that infiltration of our party by Communists is possible. 
Such an excuse for unfair electoral practices is an indication that 
the People’s Party is determined to retain power and to continue to 
govern the country dictatorially.” It is noteworthy that the leaders 
of the opposition National Party should attack alike the opposition 
Democrats and the Government Populists with equal violence. The 
only logical explanation is that they fear a Democratic victory in 1950. 
On the other hand, Democrats and Populists agree that the National 
Party is a reactionary and clerical movement. “‘ Between us and the 
Democrats,’ remarked Dr. Abadan, already quoted, ‘“‘ there are no 
basic ideological conflicts. If by any chance the Nationalists dan- 
gerously increase their parliamentary representation then I foresee 
a possibility of a Populist-Democratic coalition for the defence of the 
Republic. Such a coalition could be led by General Ali Fuat Cebesoy 
and Mr. Celal Bayar.” 

In Ankara I visited both the old Parliament building and the new 
one under construction. The old Maclis—the Persian name (in modern 
Turkish transcription) is decidedly more in use than the Turkish 
Kamutay—is too small and eventually will become the town hall: 
the new will be, after the U.S. Congress and the Parliament of West- 
minster, the largest parliament building in the world. It is to cost 
at least {T40 million and it is hoped that it will be ready next year. 
There is some talk in Ankara that before its dissolution the present 
Assembly would revise the constitution by creating a Senate as a sort 
of safety-valve against a too radical Chamber of Deputies. 

Turkey of to-day can still be described as a police State, and with 
such a neighbour as the U.S.S.R. it is difficult to think how it could 
be otherwise. For four years the Kremlin has been trying to create a 
fifth column, but so far the Turkish police have been successful in dis- 
coveringand arresting the key men, who, after trial for conspiracy, have 
been condemned to various terms of imprisonment. It would be too 
optimistic to say that there are no potential Soviet agents in Turkey, 
but a rebellion @ la grecque is an obvious impossibility. When discuss- 
ing Turkey’s political situation it must always be remembered that 
it is only since the foundation of the Republic that, for the first time 
in history, anything resembling a Government “ of the people, by the 
people, for the people” has been attempted. Atatiirk did not deprive 
the Turkish people of any freedom ; he started a revolution which will 
result in the political education of the people and their direct partici- 
pation in the formation of the Government. This revolution has not 
been completed, but Turkey is on its way towards democracy as it is 
understood in that part of Europe which has remained free. 


K. M. SmoGorzEwskI. 


A BULGARIAN DICTATOR. 


INCE the death of Lenin, the Communist world has not seen a 
more imposing, spectacular and pompous funeral than that of 
~ Dimitrov, former Comintern chief and Prime Minister of Bulgaria. 
His embalmed body was placed into a mausoleum which had been 
built by 2,000 conscript workers, labouring day and night in three 
shifts for a week. During the ceremony a choir of three thousand 
men sang the Internationale, while air-raid sirens blasted every Bul- 
garian town and village for half an hour. For eight hours nearly half 
a million troops, workers and young Communists paraded in pouring 
rain in front of the mausoleum, giving a solemn oath of devotion and 
loyalty to Communism and the Soviet Union. While Dimitrov’s body 
lay in state in Moscow, before being sent to Bulgaria, Stalin himself, 
with all his Politburo members, stayed on guard around his coffin. 
At the Sofia funeral ceremony, leaders of twenty-three Communist 
parties, including Britain’s Harry Pollitt, formed a guard of honour. 
In the Stalinist version of history, George Dimitrov will undoubtedly 
rank as one of the most prominent and most exalted leaders of the 
world Communist movement. Streets, squares, factories, rivers, 
villages, towns and whole counties have already been named after him 
in every Communist State, including Tito’s Yugoslavia. In his native 
country, Bulgaria, his life story will be taught in most glorifying terms 
for generations to come, and thousands will march every day past his 
embalmed body in the Sofia Mausoleum. But if the Communist régime 
in Bulgaria is ever overthrown, Dimitrov’s name will become the 
blackest of the black, and schoolchildren will read in their text-books 
that he had been the most cruel, ruthless and oppressive tyrant in 
Bulgaria’s troubled history. 

Dimitrov’s life can be easily divided into four main periods: a 
Bulgarian trade union and revolutionary leader up to 1923 ; a Balkan 
and international Communist agitator up to 1933; a world-famous 
Communist leader for the next ten years; and, finally, Bulgarian 
statesman and Prime Minister for the last three years of his life. No 
spectacular event is connected with the first period of his life. The 
blowing up of the Sofia Cathedral, under the wreckage of which over 
a hundred innocent men and women perished, is linked with the second ; 
the Reichstag fire trial falls within the third, and finally the trial and 
hanging of Nikola Petkov marks the fourth, and the last. 

George Dimitrov was born exactly sixty-seven years ago in 1882 in 
a small village near the town of Radomir, some forty miles south of 
Sofia. His mother was an ardent Protestant (most Bulgarians are 
Greek Orthodox). She wanted her son to become a Congregationalist 
minister, so she sent him to a Sunday School maintained by an American 
mission. Young George did not like the Sunday School nor the Bible. 
He quit both and became a printer’s apprentice at the age of twelve. He 
started reading Marx, became a Socialist, and at eighteen got a job as 
a type-setter in the Royal Printing Office in Sofia. He also became 
secretary of the printers’ trade union. For the next ten years he 
established himself as an able and energetic strike leader. His official 
Communist biographers claim that practically every strike in Bulgaria 
before World War I was organised and led by Dimitrov. In 1912 he 
sent “a message of encouragement” to a group of English mine 
workers who were on strike. He also despatched a substantial sum of 
money to strikers in Sweden. When, in 1913, he was elected in Parlia- 
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ment as a Socialist M.P., he could already boast of his “ international 
connections.” ) . 

In 1915 the King of Bulgaria, “ Foxy ” Ferdinand, declared war on 
the Allies; Dimitrov was opposed to the war, and was sent to jail. 
Released in 1917, he backed the Russian revolution, broke away from 
the Socialist Party, and founded a new Communist Party. In 1920 
he went to Moscow to confer with Lenin. At a trade union meeting, 
where Dimitrov spoke for the first time to a Russian audience, Lenin 
introduced him to Stalin. Before sending him back to Bulgaria, Lenin 
told him: ‘My advice is—don’t let your enthusiasm affect your 
judgment.”’ But Dimitrov does not seem to have followed Lenin's 
advice. Back in Bulgaria he organised the so-called ‘“‘ September 
Revolution.’”” A Bulgarian Soviet Republic was proclaimed, and the 
Communists seized power in several villages and towns in north- 
western Bulgaria. The revolution, however, proved a failure. It was 
quickly suppressed by Government troops, and Dimitrov had to flee 
for his life into Yugoslavia. While passing the frontier, to conceal his 
identity, he shaved off his long beard—the inevitable attribute to a 
revolutionary leader in those days. 

From Yugoslavia Dimitrov went to Moscow for a few months’ 
training. In 1924 we see him in Vienna as head of the Balkan depart- 
ment of the Comintern. He made a deal with the Macedonian terror- 
ists for joint action in favour of a Balkan federation. He remained 
the leader of the Bulgarian Communist Party, however, and in 1925 
organised what can still be considered as the most ghastly Communist 
crime of the last thirty years. The chief of the Bulgarian General 
Staff, General Kosta Georgiev, was shot dead in Sofia church during 
the Orthodox Easter Holy Week. At his funeral, three days before 
Easter Sunday, the Cathedral of Sofia was blown up by an infernal 
machine set up above the altar. A hundred and fifty people were 
killed outright, and more than five hundred were seriously wounded. 
The killed included the Mayor of Sofia, fourteen generals, the police 
chief, over fifty high Government officials, professors, deputies, 
political leaders, and thirty prominent editors and journalists. 
King Boris and his Cabinet, who were at the funeral, escaped with 
injuries. | 

The Cathedral outrage shocked the whole civilised world. The 
Bulgarian police promptly arrested its organisers. They were all 
leading members of the Communist Party, including one Russian and 
one French Communist. Substantial evidence showed that the 
Cathedral had been blown up on direct instructions from the Comin- 
tern. The plan was to “annihilate” the Bulgarian “ bourgeois 
leaders ” in one blow, and then proclaim the Communist dictatorship. 
But after the failure of this plan both the Comintern and Dimitrov 
personally denied that the Communists were implicated in the outrage. 
At the Reichstag fire trial, nearly ten years later, when reminded of 
his part in the Cathedral outrage, Dimitrov retorted ‘‘ The blowing up 
of the Sofia Cathedral was not organised by the Communist party. 
. . . This act of provocation was organised by the Bulgarian police.” 
It took Dimitrov another fifteen years, in a speech on December roth, 
1948, before the Fifth Communist Congress in Sofia, to state officially 
and most authoritatively that the Cathedral had been in fact blown 
up by the Communists. Dimitrov argued that it had been “a Left- 
Wing mistake” and “an act of despair on the part of the military 
leaders of the Communist party.” He omitted to add, though his 
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audience knew it, that he had been himself the most prominent of these 
“military leaders.” 

In the late ’twenties Dimitrov spent two more years in Moscow and 
was then sent to Berlin on a Comintern job. The Nazis arrested him 
in 1933 on trumped-up charges in connection with the Reichstag fire. 
At his trial, in December, 1933, Dimitrov defended himself with great 
skill and courage, and won the admiration of world public opinion by 
the masterly way in which he slashed the Nazi bully, Goering, who had 
come to testify against him. When the presiding judge asked him to 
refrain from making Communist propaganda, Dimitrov snapped back, 
“Why don’t you ask Goering to stop making Nazi propaganda ? ” 
He brushed aside his German counsel, shouting, ‘I would prefer to be 
innocently condemned to death by this court than to be acquitted by 
such a defence.’’ And he henceforth conducted his defence single-. 
handed, making fearless speeches against the Nazi régime. 

After his acquittal, Dimitrov was deported to Moscow, where he 
was given an imposing welcome and the most important job in the 
Communist international movement—Secretary General of the Comin- 
tern. In 1935 he inaugurated the so-called ‘“‘ Popular Front ”’ line in 
Communist strategy and tactics. Communists were to stop thinking 
and plotting to bring about the revolution single-handed. They were 
to disguise themselves as a “‘ democratic force,” seek allies, and try 
to come to power as members of Left-Wing coalitions. They were to 
enter Labour organisations and trade unions, and “ capture them from 
within.” For the next ten years, under Stalin’s guidance and super- 
vision, Dimitrov directed the Communist parties the world over. He 
lived in the lap of luxury in Moscow, where he had a palatial residence 
with a private swimming pool and private cinema to entertain his 
friends and guests. 

One of his most important tasks was to organise the Communist 
war effort against Franco. The International Brigade movement, 
which became very popular throughout the world, was his idea. He 
sent his most trusted agent to France, to organise what Communists 
called ‘‘ the underground railway ’’—the organisation that arranged 
the dispatch of all Red volunteers to Spain. This agent was brilliantly 
successful ; his name was Josef Broz, who some ten years later, as 
Marshal Tito, was destined to defy the great Stalin himself. Franco’s 
victory was a severe setback to the Communist International, and 
affected strongly the prestige of both the Comintern and Dimitrov. 
The great Soviet purges of the late ’thirties followed. Almost all 
internationally prominent Communist leaders were arrested as “ re- 
actionary agents,” tried and shot. For a time Dimitrov’s fate hung 
in the balance, but he managed to survive the purge by backing sub- 
serviently Stalin’s merciless liquidation policy, though it struck down 
most of his best personal friends and his own wife, who was liquidated 
in 1937. In 1943 Stalin disbanded the Comintern itself, and demoted 
Dimitrov to a position of official keeper of the Comintern files and a 
commentator on Bulgarian affairs on Moscow radio. Yet Dimitrov 
published a statement praising this Stalin move against him as er) 
policy of genius.” 

In November, 1945, with the Red Army in full occupation of Bul- 
garia, Dimitrov returned to Sofia and took over the leadership of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party. He became Prime Minister the following 
year, and soon established the most cruel police régime in the Com- 
munist world outside Russia proper. He had grown old and fat, 
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but he dyed his hair and moustache and powdered his face to look 
younger. He lived in great luxury and pomp. All royal palaces 
were proclaimed his private residences, and all papers were obliged to 
refer to him as “the beloved and wise teacher and leader of the 
nation.” On his sixty-fifth birthday the Bulgarian Communist Party 
sang its birthday wishes in the following manner : “ Greetings of the 
whole nation to you, the recognised by all great leader and wise teacher 
of our glorious Communist Party, you, the darling of the whole nation, 
the very thought, the energy and the brains of the State.” Soon 
Dimitrov jailed all his political opponents and suppressed ruthlessly 
all non-Communist parties and organisations. In January, 1948, 
seven Socialist deputies in Parliament decided to vote against his 
Budget ; he angrily threatened them with hanging. They abstained 
from voting, but were imprisoned just the same, and given life sen- 
tences. By the middle of 1948 there was not one single prominent 
Bulgarian democratic leader at liberty in Bulgaria. They had all 
been liquidated with or without “ trials,” and sent to prisons, concen- 
tration camps, or exile. ; 

If the Reichstag fire trial had marked the best period of his life, the 
trial of Nikola Petkov, the leader of the Bulgarian Opposition, showed 
Dimitrov at his lowest point of degradation. He had ‘towered over 
Goering in 1933. Now he assumed the size of a pigmy in front of the 
courageous Petkov, who, in the Bulgarian Parliament, shouted at 
Dimitrov: “‘ You’re ruling the country by sheer terror, intimidation 
and brutal intervention in the internal affairs of the other political 
parties. The concentration camps are full again, the same camps 
against which we in the Resistance movement fought so hard. As 
many murders lie on your conscience as on the conscience of the greatest 
Fascist oppressors.”” Dimitrov tried several times to silence Petkov 
in Parliament, but the undaunted Agrarian leader was more than a 
match for him. When Dimitrov shouted that Petkov deserved a 
bullet in his head, Petkov retorted, amidst the loud cheers of his 
supporters, ““I am not afraid of the bullet.”” To which the Com- 
munist dictator, wild with fury, could only reply sarcastically : ‘““ We 
shall not waste a bullet on you.” 

They did not, for Petkov was hanged on September 23rd, 1947. 
Before that Dimitrov’s own paper had, onits front page, demanded his 
death because such a sentence was “ to give the miners an incentive 
for greater work and greater achievement in the production field.” 
Five months later Dimitrov publicly boasted that he had ordered the 
execution because British and American public opinion, in defending 
the innocent Petkov, had “ tried to blackmail” the Communist court 
in Sofia. 

In February, 1948, Dimitrov got into trouble with his own boss, 
Stalin. After a rather gay party in the Bucharest Royal Palace, where 
he had signed a treaty of alliance with Rumania’s Anna Pauker, he 
gave an interview in which he proclaimed himself in favour of an East 
European Federation. Ten days later Pravda reprimanded him 
severely. Like a frightened schoolboy scolded by his master, he ate 
his words and announced that, of course, Pravda was right and he was 
wrong. Next he had to proclaim that, “although the Communist 
International does not exist, all Communist parties in the world 
acknowledge one leader and one teacher—Comrade Stalin.’’ Even 
that was not enough for Moscow. In July, 1948, on Soviet instruc- 
tions, the Executive Committee of the Bulgarian Communist Party 
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passed a resolution criticising Dimitrov and some of his lieutenants 
for committing almost every crime in the Communist calendar : 
“ Neglecting the Party work, ignoring the collective will of the Party 
leadership—the Central Committee—making public statements and 
taking important decisions without referring them to the Politburo 
first,’’ and the greatest crime of all— individual theoretical formula- 
tions,” which were “ mistaken from the point of view of Marx-Lenin.” 
The last straw came with the accusation that Dimitrov was guilty of 
““ boastfulness, lack of modesty, megalomania and a tendency towards 
luxurious living.’”’ Dimitrov was henceforth forbidden to give any 
interviews or make any speeches without submitting their text to the 
Politburo in advance. He swallowed all that despite the intense 
humiliation which it must have caused him. Nevertheless, his position 
remained shaky. 

The Stalin-Tito rift was a severe personal blow to Dimitrov. Con- 
trary to what is believed in the West, Tito was one of Dimitrov’s most 
intimate friends and collaborators. For many months he could not 
bring himself to brand Tito as a traitor and a reactionary agent. When 
he was finally obliged to do so he spoke half-heartedly and was not very 
convincing. Tito very shrewdly acknowledged this in his telegram 
of sympathy sent to the Bulgarian Communist Party after Dimitrov’s 
death, praising his dead friend in most flattering terms, and pointing 
out that Dimitrov “ bore no responsibility for the slanderous attack on 
Yugoslavia.” 

The final blow came last February when Dimitrov’s lifelong friend 
and first assistant, the Bulgarian deputy Prime Minister, Traicho 
Kostov, was suddenly dismissed from his post, expelled from the 
Communist Party, and arrested for anti-Soviet activities. Kostov 
was, moreover, Dimitrov’s acknowledged successor. Peter Gregorov, 
Dimitrov’s principal private secretary and certainly his best personal 
friend, was also dismissed summarily and has since mysteriously dis- 
appeared. It is worth noting that Gregorov spent the war years in 
the United States. He lived in Detroit, where he edited a Bulgarian 
Communist paper. A week after Kostov’s downfall, Dimitrov was 
whisked off secretly and hurriedly in a Soviet military plane. This 
was his last journey to Moscow. No Bulgarian doctors were allowed 
to see him before he left, and no announcement of his illness was made 
before he reached Soviet soil. His death certificate was signed by four 
Russian doctors. Most mysterious of all was the sudden absence, 
even from the funeral ceremony, of the new Bulgarian Prime Minister 
and former Secretary of the Comintern, Vassil Korarov. He is 
reported to have been “ indisposed,” an explanation which can hardly 
convince anyone and which, undoubtedly, will very soon be followed 
by a short communiqué announcing Korarov’s “ natural ’”’ death. 


MICHAEL PADEV. 


GOETHE AND MUSIC. 


OETHE’S bicentenary on August 28th offers a welcome oppor- 
( yaniv for again broaching the subject of Goethe and Music. 
Ernest Walker* calls Goethe “the greatest of the few exceptions 
of the, as a rule, unmusical poets” ; Moritz Bauer} describes him as a 
man of very limited musical understanding. A number of other 


€ * “ Goethe and Some Composers,” The Musical Times, June, 1932. 
+ Die Lieder Franz Schuberts, Breitkopf und Haertel, 1915. 
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musicologists* are similarly contradictory in their judgments, and all 
have sufficient material to support their antagonistic statements. 
Indeed, Goethe and music is a subject not easily condensed into a 
formula. Moreover, the diversity of opinions is symptomatic for the 
method of dealing with the complex and intricate theme. Apart 
from the difficulty arising from the vague definition of the term 
‘‘ musical,” the research, as far as I can see, mainly concentrated 
either on Goethe’s life, his contact with musicians and musical activities} 
or his influence, through his work, on musical composition, especially 
song-writing. ; 

The great importance of Goethe’s poems, dramas, novels, biographi- 
cal and scientific treatises, diaries and letters as sources for the 
valuation of his musical faculties, his receptive, his theoretical, and his 
productive power, seems to have been underrated. Though his often- 
quoted saying that all his works are fragments of one great confession 
has been looked at by modern philologists with occasional doubt and 
criticism, they are the main source for our judgment of his musical 
capacity and his limitations. As to his appreciation of music, his 
novels and short stories—in other words, his poetic prose—yield the 
richest harvest, though we are altogether surprised by the small part 
which music plays in pre-eminently emotional works such as Werthers 
Leiden, and Die Wahlverwandtschaften. The educated female charac- 
ters (e.g. in Werthers Leiden, Die Wahlverwandischaften, Hermann und 
Dorothea, Torquato Tasso, etc.) sing and accompany themselves on 
the piano. This ability was not considered to be anything special ; 
it was part of a girl’s education and an understood accomplishment of 
every attractive young woman. Goethe likes to describe a musical 
scene ; he appreciates it from a visual point of view. Music-making is 
picturesque, an aesthetic sight for his sensitive eye. His ear is equally 
subtle ; he indulges in “sweet harmonic sounds” and abhors dis- 
sonances. But music in Goethe’s works is not merely concerned with 
the senses ; its emotional effects are stronger. Music is a sort of 
spiritual sedative, soothing, relaxing, disembroiling, and, through these 
properties, producing solace. A certain tune is often connected with 
a definite recollection, foreshadowing Wagner’s motifs of reminiscence 
(Faust I, Werthers Leiden), its reproduction when hearing the music 
supports or effects a process of moral healing. The visual effect of a 
performance, the sensuous impact of sound, the emotional impression, 
are only the first stages of musical appreciation. They are outside the 
sphere of deeper artistic understanding, far away from grasping the 
essence. Apart from an occasional flash, music’s third dimension— 
so to speak—the abstraction of musical form and the idea absorbed in 
it, is barred from Goethe. 

In Die Wahlverwandtschaften all four main characters are instru- 
mentalists. Charlotte ‘‘ played the piano very well,’ Eduard ‘not 
quite so easily the flute,” Ottilie the piano, and the Hauptmann the 
violin. Here music is one of the technical means of strengthening the 
cross-relationship of the four people. The affinity, already extant, 
helps the two persons belonging together to a more accomplished 
performance, expressing Goethe’s belief in inner harmony as essential 
for ensemble playing. There is one preposterous paragraph in this 
novel throwing a bright light on Goethe’s limited understanding of 

* Wasielewski, Spitta, Friedlaender, Moser, Abert, etc. _ 


+ A complete enumeration is to be found in W. v. Bode, Die Tonkunst in Goethe’s 
Leben, 1912. 
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instrumental music : “ She [Ottilie] had adopted his [Eduard’s] short- 
comings (when accompanying his flute playing) to such a degree that a 
new lively performance resulted from it, which, though it did not move 
in time, sounded most pleasant and agreeable. The composer himself 
would have enjoyed it.” The motif of ensemble music which is intro- 
duced here is not followed up. In nearly all his works, Goethe mainly 
refers to vocal music except for decorative purposes. The often- 
quoted sentence from Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre : ‘‘ The instrument 
should but accompany the voice, for tunes and melodies without words 
and meaning seem to me like butterflies or fine birds, which hover 
round us in the air, whereas song is like the blessed genius that exalts 
us towards heaven” shows clearly Goethe’s lack of appreciation of 
instrumental music. But what he says of Serlo in the same novel, 
‘ without himself possessing genius for music or playing any instrument, 
Serlo could rightly prize the value of the high art,” holds good in 
Goethe’s own case. 

In spite of all his limitations in musical comprehension, he conceives 
intuitively the eminent virtue, the effective power of music. There are 
several examples of special beauty where he expresses his belief 
poetically. In Claudine von Villa Bella he says: 


Gesang und Saitenspiel, die grdssten Freunde 
Des Menschenlebens, schiitzen meinen Weg 
Durch die Gefilde, die der Mond beleuchtet. 

Es wagt kein Tier, es wagt kein wilder Mensch, 
Den Sanger zu beleid’gen, der sich ganz 

Den Géttern, der Begeistrung tibergab. 


The same thought forms the basic idea of the Novelle in which a child’s 
flute playing and singing effect the mastering of a lion. In Maximen 
und Reflexionen tiber Kunst, he calls music the most dignified of all 
arts, and he attributes to it the power “ to elevate and ennoble every- 
thing it expresses.” As the logical conclusion of this valuation, he 
lays down his ideas on musical education. Ferdinand Hiller* calls 
Goethe a born educationalist, and, indeed, the amount of modern 
suggestions he has to make in the “‘ Pedagogical Province ”’ of W2lhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre is striking. Music becomes the dominant factor 
in Goethe’s proposed accomplishment of all human faculties. “Among 
all imaginable things we have selected music as the element of our 
teaching ; for level roads run out from music towards every side.” 
‘Song is the first step in education, all the rest are connected with it, 
and attained by means of it. The simplest enjoyment, as well as the 
simplest instruction, we enliven and impress by song.’ Improvisation, 
ear training, sight-reading are included in his elaborate scheme of 
musical education. Instrumental music is not neglected. Special stress 
is laid on ensemble playing. Here, in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, 
the novel of his old age, Goethe hits on ideas of a general musical 
education which are put into practice about a hundred years later. 

Goethe belongs to the few people who try to take possession of all 
that life offers, the spiritual as well as the sensuous world. Gundolff 
writes : “ In his last years Goethe, talking to Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
once characterised himself as a man who, standing in the centre of a 
circle, has to work methodically through all its sectors.” In this 
process of absorbing life in all its manifestations, some material or 
spiritual experiences are turned into symbols and shaped into art. 


* Goethes musikalisches Leben. 
fee Gundolf, Goethe. 
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But not everything he takes in is transformed in this way ; a great deal 
rouses his intense scientific interest. His imagination, his intuition, 
are at work, too, when he is engaged in his studies of mineralogy, 
zoology, geology, physics, history of art, and languages. Again and 
again he tries to approach music in a scientific way perhaps even more 
than the other arts because, throughout his life, he has been aware of 
a discrepancy between the importance he attributes to music as a 
spiritual power and his inability to appreciate it in its entire greatness. 
In his lifelong striving after musical understanding, he tries to find the 
musical adviser, or even the congenial musician. The number of 
experts, starting with Theodor Breitkopf to André, Kayser, Reichardt, 
Zelter, and the young Mendelssohn—only to name the most important 
ones—of whom he expects theoretical enlightenment, is great. He asks 
Kayser to join him in Rome and clings to his opinions, he forgives 
Reichardt his sympathy with the French Revolution because he appre- 
ciates his musical gift and knowledge, he forms a friendship with 
Zelter of an unusual intimacy, he welcomes young Felix Mendelssohn 
as if he expected him finally at the end of his life, to bring him the 
philosopher’s—or better, the musician’s—stone. 

Goethe’s approach to the theoretical side of music comprises studies 
in acoustics, aesthetics, history. H. J. Moser* has published an essay 
on Goethe’s acoustical research, which is mainly based on the dis- 
cussion of the nature of “minor” in the correspondence between 
Goethe and Zelter, and Goethe’s so-called Tonlehre, which was intended 
as a supplement to his Farbenlehre. Goethe’s aesthetic remarks are 
distributed all over his works. Naturally he is mostly interested in the 
problems of song and opera, in other words, of those branches of vocal 
music for which he has written. Relationship between music and 
word, translation of poetic metre into rhythm—especially that of 
Klopstock by Gluck—the importance of the word for the quality of 
music, sacred and profane, vocal and instrumental music, are fre- 
quently discussed topics. He struggles with the problem of opera for 
more than fifty years. He reflects on all opera forms of his time, and 
writes libretti for all existing types : the German Singspiel, the Italian 
opera buffa and opera seria, the French opéra comique. The antagon- 
ism between Gluckists and Piccinists, the question of the superiority 
of the recitative of the Italian opera over the spoken dialogue in the 
Singspiel and the opéra comique rouse his criticism. He takes every 
opportunity to get to know operas of every type. Hiller’s and Ditters- 
dorf’s Singspiele, Mozart’s Italian and German operas, Pergolesi’s 
intermezzo La Serva Padrona, Cimarosa’s, Paesiello’s, Piccini’s buffo 
operas, Hasse’s operas in the Italian style, Rousseau’s comic opera, 
are known to him. 

He listens to music not only for practical reasons, so to speak pro 
domo, to shed light on a subordinate branch of his poetry. He wants 
to obtain a picture of musical development in general. History of 
music interests him as part of the history of human culture. He 
consults Kayser, he interrogates Zelter constantly, he, the eighty- 
year-old world-famous poet, urges the twenty-one-year-old Mendelssohn 
to play him “ pieces by all the great composers in chronological order, 
and then to explain what each of them had done to further the art.” 
In Rome Kayser has to introduce him to Italian church music of the 
sixteenth century. Palestrina, Marcelli, Allegri become familiar to 
him. His notes to his translation of Diderot’s Rameaus Neffe prove 

* Goethe und die musikalische Akustik, Lilienkron Festschrift, 1910. 
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his knowledge of French music of the 17th century, especially of Lully 
and Rameau. 

; Besides Goethe’s appreciation of music and his scientific approach to 
it, we have to mention another aspect : his productive musical gift. 
I do not want to dwell upon his often expounded extraordinary onoma- 
topoetic talent, his sensitiveness in the blending of sounds and vowels, 
the choice of words. Goethe has a unique power of creating rhythms 
and what one could call latent melodies. They are not existent in 
themselves, separated from the werd, but they often are the primal 
cause for his poetry. He feels the rhythm, he hums the tune, he hears 
the sound, and to them he adds the words. In the same way as he 
applies the practice of the eighteenth century, the so-called “‘ parody,” 
the underlaying of new poems to. existing tunes, he ‘‘ parodies” his 
own melodies, though mostly unaware of their presence. In Dichtung 
und Wahrheit he speaks of his ability quickly to perceive the intonation 
of a language, to convert rhythm into movement, but in Wilhelm 
Metsters Wanderjahre, the process of his musical poetic production is 
clearly revealed : “ Yet I often feel as if a secret genius were whispering 
some rhythmic words in my ear ; so that in walking I move to musical 
measure : fancying at the same time that I hear low tones, accom- 
panying some song, which in one way or another has pleasantly risen 
before me.”’ Who does not recall, when reading this, his Musensohn : 


Durch Feld und Wald zu schweifen, 
Mein Liedchen wegzupfeifen, 

So geht’s von Ort zu Ort. 

Und nach dem Takte reget, 

Und nach dem Mass beweget 

Sich alles an mir fort. 


There is one other fact which points to Goethe’s melodic power. 
Nature, the Universe, are not silent to him ; in dramatic works, his 
lyric poems, his novels, we find many examples to prove this. His 
inner hearings do not take the shape of musical melodies, but “ his 
ear perceives the harmony of nature ”’ (Torguato Tasso). In Rémische 
Elegien he says: 

Sternhell glanzet die Nacht, 
Sie klingt von weichen Gesangen, 


‘in Faust I: 
Die Sonne tont nach alter Weise 
In Bruderspharen Wettgesang 


in Faust II: 
Horchet, horcht dem Sturm der Horen ! 
Tonend wird fiir Geistesohren 
Schon der neue Tag geboren. 


These quotations could easily be multiplied. 


Summing up, one may say that Goethe’s eminent gift-for rhythm 
and verse-melody enable him to appreciate the kind of song-writing 
cultivated in the tradition of the Berlin School ‘of the eighteenth 
century ; but that he lacks understanding of the more complex instru- 
mental forms and of harmony and counterpoint. The late musicologist 
Max Friedlaender once made the witty remark that Haydn was not 
aware that he had been Goethe’s contemporary for sixty years. One 
cannot fully reverse the statement, but Goethe, without doubt, has 
not realised in what an extraordinarily rich and important period of 
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instrumental music he was living. Goethe has not over-estimated his 
own judgment and musical ability ; he has left that to his biographers. 
He confesses in a letter to Mrs. Unger in 1796 : “‘ I cannot judge music, 
for I lack the knowledge of its means,” and when he discussed with 
Eckermann his Reise in die Schweiz, he said: ‘‘ You find no word on 
music, because that was not within my sphere.”’ At the age of seventy- 
four he wrote to Zelter that he, Zelter, would gradually enable him 
“to absorb the whole wealth of God’s most beautiful revelation.” 
There is one point on which no divergence of opinion is possible : the 
part his poetry has played in musical composition, especially song- 
writing. Goethe’s lyric has influenced many song-writers for a hundred 
and fifty years, from Breitkopf to the present day. Through his 
poetry he brings to life the modern—not strophic—form of song which 
he himself does not want ; he breaks that which he reveres. Without 
knowing it, he opens the path to modern songs, to the compositions 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 


LovuisE W. LEVEN. 


THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE 
INDIAN PRINCES. 


HEN British power was withdrawn from India in August 

WV 1947 the Rulers of the Indian States, whose sovereignty 

extended over ninety-three million people (twenty-four per 
cent. of the population) were left theoretically independent. Of the 
five hundred and sixty-two units whose relations with the Government 
of India had been defined by treaty, the vast majority fell within the 
sphere of influence of the Dominion of India. This brought to the 
surface a problem which had always lain beneath the Nationalist 
demand for independence. What was to be the position of the Indian 
States and Rulers in relation to a Nationalist Government ? Was it 
possible for Nationalist leaders to tackle the country’s vital economic 
and social problems on a wide scale whilst more than a quarter of the 
territory lying nominally within their province remained legally, 
except for the general application of the theory of paramountcy, 
outside their jurisdiction? Was it possible for the two sides to 
co-operate in achieving an efficient centrally controlled administration, 
or must there ensue a struggle, silent or otherwise, for the mastery of 
Hindu India ? 

The Instrument of Accession circulated among the Princes by the 
Viceroy provided for the accession of each State to the appropriate 
Dominion on defence, external affairs and communications only, and 
stated explicitly that the Central Government had no authority for 
encroaching on internal autonomy in any other matter. The British 
theory of paramountcy in the relationship of the Crown to its feuda- 
tories, first stated as such in principle by Lord Canning in 1861, and 
subsequently elaborated by Lord Mayo to include the responsibility 
of the Crown for ensuring the good government of the peoples of the 
States, had recognised as its counterpart the obligations of the Crown 
to the States, which included, in a general sense, the continuation of 
the rights and privileges of the Rulers. But in circulating the Instru- 
ment the Viceroy warned the Princes that although they were 
theoretically free geographical considerations could not be ignored. 
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The acceptance of the Instrument by the Princes on August rst, 
1947, provided no conclusive evidence of their viewpoint. It would 
be fair to say that the majority would have preferred the basis of their 
relationship with the Central Government to remain unchanged ; but 
it is equally certain that they realised the futility of hoping that it 
would doso. Political, economic and social developments were making 
it increasingly clear that they could not hope to stand alone and that 
British withdrawal from India would not alter the fact that their 
individual degrees of political independence depended on the goodwill 
of the Central Government. Whilst the approach of that Government 
to its functions was in principle judicial rather than reformist the 
Princes could rely on the constitutional status quo remaining un- 
touched ; but with the advent to power of a Nationalist Government 
pledged to radical constitutional reform and economic development 
changes in the constitutional positions of the Princes became in- 
evitable. The basis of the situation was economic and lay in the 
gradual integration since the Indian Mutiny of the political divisions 
of the sub-continent into one economic unit. The development of 
communications and a customs union, and especially the tendency 
from subsistence towards money economy in the agriculture of the 
peninsula by supplying the raw products for industries established in 
British India, were principal factors in making the rural economy of 
the States more and more dependent on external markets. Within 
recent years several Governments of larger States, notably those of 
Baroda, Mysore, Hyderabad, Travancore and Bhopal, have en- 
couraged industrial development within their borders, but the effect 
of this policy is towards completing the process of integration. Also, 
only the larger States possessed the resources necessary to finance a 
modern administration. An attempt to meet this problem had been 
made by grouping numbers of small States for specific administrative 
purposes, but apart from comparatively progressive States like Mysore, 
Travancore and Baroda, which had good records in isolated aspects of 
social endeavour, most States remained politically and economically 
backward. A complicating factor existed in the antipathy of the 
Princes as a body towards Congress, which they felt represented the 
disruptive elements in the Indian body politic. State Congress Parties 
were weak, and in some States had been suppressed from time to time. 
Nevertheless, on acceptance of the Instrument of Accession twenty- 
two States, including major States like Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, 
Baroda and Gwalior, immediately acceded to the Dominion of India. 
Others followed. Ofthe major States only Hyderabad remained aloof, 
the Nizam apparently being ill-advised and influenced by communal 
considerations. | 

Among Congressmen the dominating factor was, of course, the 

influence of Mahatma Gandhi. Few Congressmen actually supported 
~ the idea of the States system, and many were vigorously opposed to it, 
having long counted the Princes among the supporters of British 
autocracy. Pandit Nehru, in his Autobtography,* had remarked on 
the standards of personal luxury maintained by many Princes and 
had asked pertinently: ‘‘ What do they give back for this lavish 
expense on them?” But Mahatma Gandhi, perhaps because he 
distrusted the ‘‘ soullessness ”’ of large-scale economic development on 
the Western pattern and the emergence of powerful centralised govern- 
ment, had expressed the hope that the Princes would regard themselves 

* Published 1935. 
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as being, in effect, trustees for their subjects,* and at the height of the 
Civil Disobedience campaigns of the early nineteen-thirties had 
encouraged a policy of non-intervention in States affairs. On this 
Pandit Nehru had commented : “‘ My mind travels to Thomas Paine 
and the phrase he used about Burke nearly a century and a half ago: 
‘ He pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird.’ Gandhiji certainly 
never forgets the dying bird. But why so much insistence on the 
plumage ?’’+ Nevertheless, the cleavage in ideas was obscured by the 
paramount need for achieving independence and by the sense of 
reverence which Mahatma Gandhi's personality roused in the minds of 
even his critical colleagues, which sometimes led them to support his 
policies for the sake of unity when their instincts were actually opposed 
to them. As a result Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary to the States 
Ministry, in defining his Government’s policy on March 16th, 1948, 
was able to state that although Rulers would have to part with some 
privileges they would be accorded, on Gandhi’s wish, Princely Order, 
and there was no intention of exterminating them. At the same time, 
in spite of the terms of the Instrument of Accession, he made it clear 
that the States must become integral parts of central machinery. 

Following the transfer of power, State Congress Parties began to 
agitate for the establishment of representative political institutions. 
The reactions of the Princes and their councils varied, but the majority 
went some way without procrastination to meet popular demands, at 
the same time trying to retain control of key subjects like the privy 
purse, police and external affairs. | These conditions proved acceptable 
to Congress leaders in some States; the Maharaja of Cochin, for 
example, succeeded in reserving the subjects of police, royal family, 
family property and Hindu religious institutions. Where they were 
rejected, however, Rulers differed in degrees of obstinacy in resisting 
popular demands for full self-government. Leaders of the Mysore 
State Congress were arrested on September Ist, 1947, after calling for 
a satygraha in support of their demands. One week later the Maharaja 
proclaimed details of a new constitution which reserved wide powers 
to himself. This was refused by the State Congress Party, but a 
settlement was reached by mid-October. A Constituent Assembly, 
free to remove any subjects reserved to the Ruler under the previous 
proclamation, finally commenced work on April 7th, 1948. The 
Nawab of Bhopal was also persuaded to enlarge on his first offer of 
reform and finally granted full self-government to his subjects on 
April 29th, 1948. The Gaekwar of Baroda, however, acted similarly in 
September 1948, only after being interviewed by Sardar Patel, the 
States Minister, and Mr. V. P. Menon regarding financial matters 
affecting the administration of his State. 

Meanwhile the States Ministry was engaged on the preparatory 
work towards bringing the States entirely within the administrative 
framework of the Central Government. During the first year of 
independence the five hundred and fifty States and State-groups which 
were either entirely or partly self-governing, and fell within the sphere 
of the Dominion of India, were reduced to thirty. 

The reorganisation took three main forms. Firstly, two hundred 
and nineteen States, covering an area of almost eighty-five thousand 
square miles, with a population of twelve millions, were merged with 
existing provinces. Bombay Province was augmented by one hundred 


* Letter to Mr. N. C. Kelkar, President of the States Subjects’ Conference, July 1934. 
{ Autobiography, p. 534. 
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and seventy-four small States of the Deccan and Gujerat. The fourteen 
Chhatisgarh States and Makrai were merged with the Central Provinces 
and Berar. The provinces of Orissa, East Punjab, Bihar and Madras 
were similarly augmented, although to a lesser extent. It must be 
emphasised, however, that the groundwork only was completed. For 
instance, the Deccan and Gujerat States were not actually merged 
with Bombay Province until May 1949, although all the Rulers had 
ceded their powers to the Central Government by March 2oth, 1948. 
Nevertheless, in achieving agreement the States Ministry had overcome 
the chief obstacle and therefrom the problem was primarily adminis- 
trative. 

Secondly, owing to geographical and strategic factors, two centrally 
administered areas were created. Himachal Pradesh, a union of the 
Punjab hill States adjoining the Tibetan frontier, was formed on 
April 15th, 1948. Cutch, on the west coast and Pakistan frontier, 
which is to be the site of the new port of Kandla, intended as an 
eventual rival to Karachi, was taken over by the Central Government, 
in agreement with the Maharao, on June Ist, 1948. Both provinces 
are now administered by High Commissioners. 

Thirdly, six new unions of States were created. Saurashtra was 
created by the union of two hundred and seventeen Kathiawar States. 
The Rajput States of Alwar, Dholpur, Bharatpur and Karauli were 
united in the Matsya Union. The thirty-five Bundelkhand and 
Baghelkhand States of Central India became the Vindhya Pradesh 
Union. (The subsequent dissolution of this union is referred to later 
in this article.) The Union of Rajasthan was formed by ten Rajput 
States led by Udaipur and Kotah. Remnants of the Mahratta Empire 
in the major States of Indore and Gwalior, with twenty smaller States 
of Central India, became the United States of Madhya Bharat. Finally, 
the seven Sikh States of the East Punjab became the Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union. Congress Ministries were appointed pending the 
creation of representative institutions, and the senior Princes of each 
union were appointed Rajpramukhs or Uparajpramukhs (presidents or 
vice-presidents), in some cases for life, in others for initial terms of 
five years. 

Of the States remaining, by May ist, 1949, Baroda and Kolhapur 
had merged with Bombay Province, Mayurbhanj with Orissa, Junagadh 
with the Saurashtra Union, and the four premier Rajput States— 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Jaisalmer—with the Union of 
Rajasthan. Cochin and Travancore are toformanewunion. In June it 
was announced that Bhopal would be administered as a single unit and 
that the administration of Sikkim, on the Tibetan frontier, would also 
be taken over. Mysore and Hyderabad will presumably continue as 
individual units. Hyderabad, following its brief resistance during the 
autumn of 1948, has been administered by a Government directly 
responsible to the Government of India. For the rest, only a few small 
States, like Benares, Cooch-Behar and the Khasi hill States of Assam, 
with which special geographical, linguistic or cultural factors are 
involved, remain to be dealt with. In his progress report dated March 
17th, 1949, the States Minister outlined his Government’s final objective 
as being, in effect, the complete constitutional and administrative 
alignment of the unions with the provinces of former British India. 

Much of the legal spadework towards integrating the States within 
the administrative system of the Central Government has therefore 
been done. But the work of dividing public from the private property 
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of the Princes is still incomplete, and is at present being directed by 
Mr. V. P. Menon. The States Ministry has estimated that the fixation 
of privy purses of Rulers will save annually twenty million rupees, 
which will gradually increase for some years as privy purses exceeding 
one million rupees are to be tenable only for the lifetime of the present 
recipients. The individual situations of Princes vary greatly. The 
Rulers of States still administered as single units retain constitutional 
positions, as do the senior Princes in the newly constituted unions. 
Others, including the former Rulers of States merged with provinces, 
are gradually forming, in effect, a pensioned aristocracy. Further, 
when defining his Government’s policy in March 1948, Mr. V. P. 
Menon stated that should any Prince die childless the title would not 
be allowed to lapse ; a relative or a citizen of the State or Dominion 
distinguished by public service would be “raised to the peerage.” 
More than five hundred Princes have given up their powers and 
prerogatives, creating the problem of absorbing the majority into 
useful employment. The Government of India is reported to be 
compiling a list of former Rulers, showing details of their individual 
qualifications. Some may be absorbed in the administrative, execu- 
tive and diplomatic services. The Maharaja of Bhavnagar was 
appointed Governor of Madras on August 13th, 1948, and the Jamsahib 
of Nawanagar, Rajpramukh of the Saurashtra Union, has represented 
the Dominion of India as a delegate to the United Nations General 
Assembly. Two Princes already hold general’s rank in the Indian 
Army. Also, there is nothing to prevent those Princes who do not 
hold official positions from taking up politics as a career, and some may 
eventually do so. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that Nationalist leaders are 
deliberately aiming at transforming the Princes as a body into a class 
similar in outward respects to the British peerage. This may have 
been visualised as offering the best hope of compromise between the 
views of Mahatma Gandhi and those of the Congress left-wing faction. 
But whatever the merits and demerits of the Government’s policy, 
there can be no doubt that it is creating a subject for political dispute 
of an importance reaching beyond the domestic sphere. The situation 
is by no means stable. One of the causes of present dissatisfaction with 
Congress leadership and the support being attracted by left-wing 
parties like the Socialist Party of India, the Socialist Republican Party 
and the Desh Sewak Party of the East Punjab, besides the Communist 
Party of India and the Revolutionary Communist Party, is the 
Government’s failure to destroy the Princes as a class. Of equal 
importance is the failure to create honest and efficient administrations 
within the new unions. Until the practice of self-government in its 
full sense has encouraged the growth of a traditional sense of political 
and administrative responsibility, nepotism and other forms of official 
dishonesty will continue. In April 1949 the administration of the 
Vindhya Pradesh Union was taken over by the States Ministry, the 
charges against the union ministers including nepotism, questionable 
commercial deals, tampering with official records and the forcible 
ejectment of tenants, and the misuse of public money. Parts of the 
union were later merged with the Central Provinces and Berar and 
the rest with the United Provinces. On May 7th, 1949, speaking at 
Indore, Sardar Patel complained of irresponsibility and rivalries among 
Congress politicians in the States, and added : ““ Many people seem to 
regard their being inside the Congress not as an opportunity to do 
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constructive work among the people and to serve them but as a step- 
ping-stone to power. They run after Ministries as bees do after a drop 
of honey.” The senior Princes, filling constitutional positions in the 
unions, can play a valuable part in promoting the general acceptance 
of high standards of official conduct. But how the Princes as a class 
fit into the general fabric of Indian society will probably depend on 
political developments and upon the success or failure of Congress to 
retain its hold on the reins of government. 


MARK FINLEY. 


P.S.—Uniform relationships of the States and States Unions to the 
Central Government is unlikely to be determined until constitutional 
details have been settled by the Indian Constituent Assembly—to 
which several States Unions have relegated the necessary powers—and 
have passed into law. Meanwhile, together with other developments of 
comparatively minor importance, the administrative union of Cochin 
and Travancore proceeds apace—they were formally united on July ist 
—and the States comprising the Matsya Union are being incorporated 
in the great Union of Rajasthan.—M.F. 


THE ISLES OF SHETLAND. 


LTHOUGH comparatively little known to travellers from the 
A south, the Isles of Shetland form an interesting link between 

the mainland of Scotland, the Isles of Faroe and the Arctic. 
The distance from London to the north of Unst is something approach- 
ing a thousand miles, but the journey via Inverness is not unduly 
tedious. From there, an aeroplane flies to the Shetland mainland, and 
Lerwick, twenty-five miles distant by road from the airport, is reached 
by omnibus. From Lerwick the passage to Unst, the most northerly 
of the islands, is, by the west route, by road and ferry ; on the east 
coast the Earl of Zetland plies alternate days between Lerwick and 
Balta Sound. He who will may travel from London by sea to Aber- 
deen, and thence by the Pentland Firth to Shetland, but such an 
expedition is reserved for the very brave. 

If the urge is strong to visit islands, the Shetlands offer a contrast 
to the south sufficiently varied to suggest foreign travel ; a character 
unfamiliar enough to provide the traveller with a sense of adventure ; 
conditions and surroundings scarcely to be found elsewhere in Great 
Britain. ‘If the Shetlands are much less known they have at all 
events escaped the damage of superficial and generally fake enthu- 
siasm,”’ writes Hugh MacDiamid in his Islands of Scotland. Compara- 
tively little has been written about them. The traveller is free to 
form and to correct his own impressions. As has been said, in some 
respects they resemble a foreign country. Their Viking traditions, 
their Norse and Scandinavian blood, make the people more akin in 
thought, outlook and appearance to the northern countries, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, than to Great Britain. It is said that should 
the Shetlander seek union with any country other than Great Britain 
it would be with one of these. His speech, unintelligible if heard 
casually by a stranger, although not strictly a dialect, creates an 
impression peculiar to itself, suggestive of the north, and containing 
many words of Norse origin and derivation. Resembling (we are 
told) Lowland Scotch, it is interspersed with many Norn words and 
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phrases, with a distinctly Scandinavian accentuation and pronuncia- — 
tion. So wrote Dr. Jakobsen, the Faroese philologist in 1800. The 
people modify their speech to a stranger, and, on the whole, I noticed — 
that it was easier to understand in the north than in the south and 
west, where they seemed to speak more rapidly. But their own 
tongue, spoken among themselves, is incomprehensible to a stranger, 
and at a village entertainment at Balta Sound I understood but one 
word of the recitation by a local artist. 

The Shetlands consist of a group of islands due north of the 
Orkneys, Fair Isle lying between the two archipelagos. The largest 
of them, the mainland, possesses the only two towns upon the islands, 
Lerwick, the capital, on the east, Scalloway to the west. Of the other 
islands, Yell, Fetlar and Unst are the chief. Many of the names of 
the smaller islands and the waterways between them suggest a Norse 
derivation and affinity. Geographically, also, they resemble Scandi- 
navia in many respects, with their irregular coastline and innumerable 
small islands. The Atlantic seaboard is especially wild and rugged. 
Some of the highest cliffs in Britain are to be found on the mainland 
and on Unst. The country is undulating, the highest hill, Ronas, on ~ 
the west, being only 1,400 feet. The scenery is varied, with wild moors 
of peat and heather, grassy uplands and splendid cliffs. The absence © 
of trees is a marked characteristic. On Unst there is a small wood but, 
except for occasional small groups of elder or plane, the islands, as 
far as I could judge, are practically treeless. 

Lerwick, the capital of the Shetlands, combines the modern with 
the old in building as in spirit. The main street, running parallel to 
the sea, suggests a foreign town, with its paved roadway and medley 
of buildings ; steep streets climbing the hillside; narrow passages 
running between the houses towards the sea. The harbour, protected 
to the east by the Isle of Bressay, is a meeting place for ships of all 
nations, chiefly trawlers with their cargoes of fish. In the herring 
season hundreds of Shetland women are employed in cleaning and 
packing the fish, and in due course follow the industry southwards into 
southern ports of Great Britain. Balta Sound in Unst, and Scalloway 
to the west of the mainland of Shetland, once shared the herring trade 
with Lerwick, which now holds the monopoly. 

Lerwick is also the clearing station for the “ hosiery ’’—the Shetland 
knitting industry. Women from remote corners of the isles bring 
their goods to the hosiery shops, where are displayed samples of what 
is probably the most remarkable knitting in the world, certainly the 
most beautiful. The typical Shetland patterns differ from those of 
Fair Isle in that they are usually of blended shades of natural wool, 
whereas the Fair Isle knitters use vegetable dyes to obtain their vivid 
colours. The theory that their patterns are of Spanish origin, taught 
to the islanders by the survivor of a wrecked galleon, is probably 
without foundation ; the industry is likely to be of far more remote 
origin. Many of the designs are traditional, and I was interested to 
compare some used by Indian knitters in British Columbia with those 
of Shetland, and to be told that there is a similarity between them. 
The days when the earnings of the workers were meagre are past. 
A knitting syndicate assures that fixed and fair prices are paid for 
what, in design and craftsmanship, are real works of art. Spinning, 
unfortunately, has become almost a lost craft. On the island of 
Papa Stour, to the west, a woman demonstrated her art to me on her 
own wheel, with wool raised on the croft, but as a rule it is now spun 
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in local mills. The wool is pulled from the sheep, not shorn. It is 
longer and of a finer texture than that from southern breeds. 

Hugh MacDiamid mentions as characteristic of the way of life of the 
Shetlanders that their dwellings tend to be isolated rather than com- 
munal. This is, in many cases, true. Usually each “ croft” stands 
alone, the crops grown in the medieval method of “ strip” cultivation, 
divided by ditches, in spring gay with iris, forget-me-nots, sorrel and 
imported mimulus. But in some places, as for instance at Sandness on 
the west, many of the houses cluster together along the line of the hill 
down which run the cultivated strip fields. With a climate of cold 
winds, driving rain and mist, summer nights which are never dark, 
winter days when twilight begins in early afternoon, Shetland is, 
nevertheless, a land of vivid colour and enchanting clarity of atmo- 
sphere, splendid sunsets, with sea often as blue asthe Mediterranean. The 
houses are not the least picturesque feature of the landscape. Within, 
they often retain their settles and primitive “ built-in ” beds, but the 
open hearth is frequently replaced by an ugly if efficient black stove, 
which unites the purposes of cooking and heating, being specially 
designed for burning peat, which, in the absence of coal, the islands 
being practically treeless, is the main fuel. Each croft has the right 
to cut peat on the moors ; it is brought down on the backs of Shetland 
ponies, and in summer picturesque processions of ponies and foals 
may be seen plying between the peat cuttings and the crofts. In spite 
of simplicity the houses present a high degree of comfort. Felt roof- 
covers have in many cases superseded thatch, and I was interested in 
one or two instances to see an upturned boat used to roof a shed, 
possibly reminiscent of the ancient “cruck”’ framework which has 
been described as “ the boat-shaped type of house.” 

Unfortunately, many of the traditional customs and ways of life are 
dying out. Only the older women wear the black dress with a shawl 
over the head, the last remnant of the native costume. Since the last 
war the introduction of good roads, motor transport, electric light, and 
aeroplane services between Lerwick and the south has changed life 
for the Shetlander, although he still retains his characteristic simplicity 
and self-sufficiency. Lerwick and Scalloway being the only towns on 
the islands, with few attractions of cinema or dance hall, the villagers 
perforce amuse themselves, often driving miles to whist drives, village 
concerts and dances, though they do not seem dependent on such 
diversions. Their evident contentment and cheerfulness, in spite of 
hard lives and an adverse climate, are marked characteristics of the 
Shetlanders, and although many of the younger people tend to leave in 
search of wider experience, the love of “ home ”’ is retained by those 
who have travelled far. 

The Shetlander is essentially a sailor with a croft, as, in contrast, 
the Orcadian is a farmer with a boat. Whaling and trawling take him 
far from home, although few of the older men and women leave the 
isles. The men boast that they are as much (or more) at home in a 
boat than on land. And they have need of their seamanship. The 
storms which batter the seaboard of Shetland are fierce beyond descrip- 
tion ; for days, even weeks, such islands as Foula and Fair Isle are 
inaccessible ; in June I had to wait for several days before crossing even 
the narrow straits between Sandness and Papa Stour, or Mousa and 
the mainland. The west coast is subject to the full force of the 
Atlantic gales, and even in more sheltered places tides and waves make 
ordinary seamanship impossible in a gale or a high wind. But on a 
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fine day, such as that on which I visited Foula, a crossing of some 
twenty-two miles, the smooth water was mottled with splashes of deep 
sapphire, the harsh peaks of Foula seen through a veil of blue mist 
were reminiscent of Etna. * 

A visitor to Shetland is scarcely conscious of being a “ foreigner ”’ ; 
should his looks betray him it is but reason for the greater kindness 
and courtesy of his hosts. “I love strangers,” said an old woman to 
me, only last year. A traveller is treated by the Shetlanders with a 
friendliness at once charming and helpful. He can never, figuratively 
or literally, lose his way among so friendly a people. Someone Is 
always at hand to help. Let him show himself on coming, and the 
Shetlander is his friend, giving of his best, both of hospitality and 
conversation, always with the fine manners which are characteristic 
of the isles. In Unst I was entertained in the most northerly house in 
Great Britain, a poor croft, yet my hostess graced it with manners 
which would not have shamed a duchess, her daughter, meanwhile 
preparing tea, talking of her own and my affairs with a kindly interest 
but no undue curiosity. This hospitality is given always. The 
hosts neither expect nor would receive payment: their behaviour 
implies that the favour is bestowed by the guest rather than by 
themselves. 

The natural history of Shetland is of peculiar interest. Whales and 
Atlantic seals are frequently to be seen close inshore, and a variety of 
birds make the islands a paradise for the ornithologist. Shetland 
boasts of no less than three “‘gannetries,” one close by Muckle Flugga, off 
the most northerly point of Unst, and two to the north-west. The 
great skua is to be seen there as well as on Foula. I watched the 
lovely flight and dive of the Arctic tern at Balta Sound ; puffins, 
oyster-catchers and many kinds of gulls are common. Once the 
white-tailed eagle frequented the north coast, as well as the Atlantic 
owl. 

Mention has been made of the clearness of the atmosphere : the purity 
of the air, as well as the soil, may, in some measure, account for the 
size of the flowers. Mimulus, imported from North America, grows to 
some three or four feet in height, and the flowers are larger than in the 
south ; the Shetland Eyebright is a handsome plant ; I found Grass of 
Parnassus in the west, and Silene Acaulis on the hills at Balta Sound, 
although I did not see it in flower ; Pinguicula was common in several 
places in the west and south, and I was told that Saxifraga oppositifolia 
grew at Fitful Head. Primula Scotica is absent from Shetland 
although growing sparsely in Orkney and profusely in the north of 
Scotland. 

Both Orkney and Shetland possess remarkable archzological remains. 
In Shetland, relics of the Bronze Age are numerous ; but the majority 
of cairns and walls are in too dilapidated a condition for detailed study, 
although a few are in a good state of preservation and well worth 
inspection. I found two well-preserved cists on the hills above Balta 
Sound, but the cairns under which they had been buried were in a 
ruinous condition, Some chambered tombs exist, though few are 
sufficiently preserved to show the type. Unfortunately only meagre 
finds have come to light. The most outstanding samples of pre- 
historic architecture are the brochs or towers, of which numbers in 
varying degrees of preservation are scattered from end to end of the 
islands. The two most perfect examples are at Mousa in the west, 
and Clickhimin, near Lerwick, the first being the specimen of this form 
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of prehistoric tower upon which technical descriptions are usually 
based. No less than 197 brochs are included in the Inventory of 
Monuments in Orkney and Shetland. They are not found in any 
other area except Scotland, the greatest number being in Orkney and 
Shetland, though they extend as far south as the Scottish border. To 
quote from the Inventory: ‘‘We are probably safe in supposing 
that the brochs may have come into being some centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era, while the outbuildings, if not necessarily 
the towers themselves, may have continued to be inhabited for several 
centuries thereafter.” As to their purpose, “it is probably easiest to 
suppose that the towers were not designed as permanent. fortified 
residences but rather as places of refuge to which the inhabitants could 
retire when danger threatened. The need for commanding look-out 
points in disturbed times might also help to explain the height to 
which the walls were evidently carried.” 

Space forbids a detailed description of these unique buildings. I 
will therefore epitomise from the account to which I have already 
referred in the Inventory. “The feature common to all (brochs) 
was the idea of double walls with a lintelled interspace or ‘ gallery,’ 
evidently a structural device rather than an arrangement to protect 
the inhabitants, whereby the problem of raising the tower of dry 
masonry to the height of some 40 or 50 feet without scaffolding was 
solved at successive levels. A series of platforms binding the two walls 
together was introduced, and slabs were laid on the platform, between 
and resting on the wall-heads, until the gap round the circumference 
had been filled. The slabs tied the walls together. The outer wall had 
always a considerable barter in the lower section, but the inner wall 
was usually vertical. In many cases, clusters of huts belonging to 
different periods lie round about the brochs.”’ Within the circular 
lower chamber are oval cells built in the thickness of the wall. For 
further details of these buildings the reader is referred to the Inventory 
already mentioned, published by the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments, Scotland. 

The most famous group of prehistoric buildings in the islands is that 
of Yarlshof, a site comprising those of the Bronze and Iron Ages, the 
Viking period, medieval and modern houses, all within a small area 
lying to the extreme south of the mainland of Shetland. It exemplifies 
the interesting fact that often successive generations of builders tend 
to build on or near the same inhabited site. For example, I found an 
earth house below the bank of a modern farmhouse on Bressay Island. 
In Yarlshof Bronze Age dwellings with walls several feet in height are 
grouped round a central court, out of which opens a series of chambers 
separated by radial walls, each chamber backed by a flat stone, set 
upright. Close by is a ruined broch with circular dwellings in close 
proximity. The Viking houses are of special interest. Foundations 
and the remains of a few walls serve to show the type and size of the 
buildings, which were oblong, with a stofa or living room, and a kitchen 
or eldhus separated by a partition wall. They probably belong to the 
oth century A.D. 

One can hardly conclude more aptly than in the words of Hugh 
MacDiamid in his already mentioned Islands of Scotland, “ The spirit 
of the Shetlands,” he tells us, “is not easily or speedily apprehended ; 
one must accustom oneself patiently to a different aspect of the world, 
a different rhythm of life, before one can fully understand how its 
variations from what we have been used to are counterbalanced by its 
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own essential qualities. The lack of ostentatious appearances, the 
seeming bareness and reserve, make the Shetlands insusceptible of 
being readily or quickly understood ; one must steep oneself in them, 
let them grow upon one, to savour them properly. It is a splendid 
discipline.” 

EveELyN V. CLARK. 


A POLISH PRINCE. 


HE life of King Stanislas Leszczynski is a story of sudden, 
unexpected changes and fantastic adventures. When the boy, 
born in 1677, appeared for the first time in 1697 on the political 
scene, only a morbid dreamer could have foretold his future reputation 
in glories as well as in miseries. He belonged to a wealthy. and 
important Polish family, but by no means one of the richest and the 
oldest. Besides his personal charm, his ready wit, and his ability to 
get along with people, he seemed to have no outstanding qualities to 
distinguish him from a crowd of adventurous youths of the two main 
political parties then about to start a contest for the heritage of King 
Jan Sobieski. He was well educated, had studied law, and spoke as 
well as wrote French, Latin and Italian. But it was about all that 
could be said of him. His career opened dramatically when he had the 
good luck of charming, by his ready wit and his ability of conciliating 
dissenting parties, the hero of his time. Very soon he and Charles XII 
became bosom friends. ‘“ L’amitié d’un grand homme est un bienfait des 
Dieux. ... When James Sobieski was captured by the Saxons and 
Alexander refused both to profit by his brother’s misfortune and to 
oppose Augustus II, the Swedish Napoleon took a sudden decision : 
Leszczynski will be Ais viceroy of Poland. In 1704 he had his friend 
duly elected the royal president of the unruly republic, for life, as was 
the custom. 

The situation of Leszczynski was very precarious indeed: every- 
thing depended on his friend’s final and decisive victory over Russia. 
It was perhaps prophetic that Stanislas was crowned with a diadem 
so hastily forged that it had to be remade immediately after the 
ceremony: it was already falling to pieces. He had enough ability 
and energy to be an excellent monarch in any well-ordered, smoothly 
functioning state, but the burden of the Polish crown in time of a 
civil war was too heavy a ballast for him; he could carry it only as 
long as he had the support and protection of his genius-friend. The 
battle of Poltava was a severe set-back for Charles, painful but not 
irretrievable ; it proved to be a catastrophe for Stanislas. When the 
Turks did not fulfil their promises, Charles had to go back to Sweden, 
never to return: in 1714, Stanislas had to abdicate. Everybody then 
believed he would fall into oblivion for ever. For the next ten years 
he kept on wandering throughout Western Europe, chased by his 
Saxon rival from one place to another. Eventually he settled in 
France, living almost in want, harmless and forgotten; he did not 
expect much from life and as a sign of resignation started writing his 
memoirs as well as the main work of his life: that on the reform of 
the Government in Poland advocating re-establishment of balance 
between “ majestatem et libertatem.”’ When he was forty-eight, events 
proved that this was not a conclusion but only a prologue. 

In 1725 a lucky coincidence in addition to a court intrigue resulted 
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in the marriage of his daughter, Mary, to the young Louis XV, seven 
years her junior. The elderly dethroned King of Poland becomes 
father-in-law of the most powerful monarch in Europe. He is again 
in the limelight, envied by all the courts, especially by that of St. 
Petersburg. Slowly his political ambitions revive, at the same time 
that the growing Louis XV becomes more and more aware that he 
has committed a misalliance. So when Augustus II dies, the young 
king decides that he would like to have for his wife a daughter of a 
genuine sovereign and for his father-in-law not le voi Stanislas but le 
vo de Pologne. Encouraged by Chauvélin, in spite of the opposition 
of Cardinal Fleury, he decides to set his father-in-law back on the 
Polish throne; Stanislas cannot resist this offer. Disguised as a 
coachman, the gentleman of fifty-six rushes through Germany and 
suddenly appears in Warsaw. His genuine popularity plus French 
money cause him to be elected king, virtually unanimously, not a 
very frequent example in the history of his country. ‘‘ Stanislas a 
Vinstant vint, parut et fut voi .. .”’ wrote Voltaire later. 

The so-called War of the Polish Succession which ensued had, 
eventually, very little to do with the interests of Leszczynski ; he was 
driven, meanwhile, from Warsaw to Danzig and had to flee from the 
besieged Danzig to Koenigsberg, where he met the young Crown 
Prince who was to become Frederick the Great. His Polish throne 
was lost for the second time. At the end of the war the French felt 
that, after all, their honour was involved and resolved to make no 
peace unless their candidate was compensated. They asked the 
Duchies of Bar and Lorraine for him in return for his resignation of 
the throne of Poland. Such an arrangement not only seemed to 
satisfy the honour of France but also would bring her substantial 
advantages: the only heir of Stanislas was his daughter Mary, and 
therefore after his death both Duchies must go in absolute sovereignty 
to France. Austria agreed to this solution in exchange for France’s 
acknowledgment of the validity of the Pragmatic Sanction. It was 
also agreed that Stanislas should keep the title of King of Poland with 
whatever precedence that secured for him. By this means he remained 
king honoris causa and became again viceroy, this time of his son-in- 
law, in Lorraine. 

In 1737 Stanislas took possession of his new government and 
immediately turned over most of the actual administration of his 
Duchies to a French Intendant. All that he reserved for himself was 
to supplement the activities of his Intendant in three fields: public 
works, public education and social welfare. His motto being “ Un 
voi n'a besoin pour sa gloive que d'etre avmé de ses peuples,” he tried to 
do his best to ensure the happiness of his subjects. His misfortunes 
matured him and revealed in him his reflective, philosophical qualities. 
For almost thirty years he reigned over Lorraine, one of the happiest 
and most prosperous eras in the history of that province. A bad 
soldier, he proved to be a very good adminstrator. ee 

He was allowed by the French Government an income of two million 
livres; the sum was not large for one who was expected to display 
the state of a sovereign prince, but under his prudent care it was 
more than enough. In all Europe there was no court so well ordered. 
There was no waste, there was no plundering. He was perhaps the 
only monarch of his generation who was never in debt and never in 
need of money. His was a model court. Relatively moderate as was 
his income, he built extensively and in good taste and turned Nancy 
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into a beautiful city; he also helped to embellish Lunéville, Bar, 
Pont-a-Mousson, Commercy and practically all principal localities of 
Lorraine. He constructed not only several splendid palaces and 
churches but also hospitals and schools, founded his little Academy at 
Nancy, and endowed richly the first public library of Lorraine. Over 
all the territories under his sovereignty he organised a network of 
hospitals and dispensaries. He set up a hospital for infirm veterans, 
his little Hétel des Invalides, and appointed five councillors to give free 
legal advice to the poor. During the years 1737-66 Lorraine under- 
went a period of considerable economic development, and both the 
king and his intendant La Galaziére, in their liberal attitude to economic 
matters, were the forerunners of Turgot. He founded a Bourse de 
Secours to help merchants in distress, lending them up to 10,000 francs 
for as long as three years at an interest of 24 per cent. He provided 
Lorraine with a system of free schools, opened a Medical Academy, 
and endowed it with a Botanical Garden. An excellent School of 
Cadets was established by him in 1737; several brilliant French as 
well as Polish officers of the coming generation were graduates of that 
School. 

With all his good deeds he always managed to maintain the splendour 
of his position, but for him splendour spelled simplicity. When a 
gentleman in the employ of the former Duke of Lorraine applied to 
Stanislas for a similar position, the new monarch asked him: “ What 
was your office?’ “I was master of ceremonies,” replied the gentle- 
man. “ Alas,” said the king, ‘‘ I never allow anyone to make a rever- 
ence before me.’’ But there was nothing other worldly in the life of 
this philosophe bienfaisant, no undue platonism in the choice of his 
pleasures: besides good books and comfortable palaces, he loved fine 
food and wine as well as Rubens women of the type of Marquise de 
Boufflers. He refused to have a master of ceremonies but he always, 
to his last days, kept an official mistress, even at the time when he 
stood no more in need of one ; having an official mistress was fashion- 
able and he was always a man of fashion. She shared his epicurean 
tastes and well deserved the popular epitaph which she composed for 
herself : 

Ci git dans un paix profonde 
Cette dame de volupté 

Qui pour plus grande sureté 
Fit son paradis dans ce monde. 


Although well satisfied with his new position, extremely popular 
with his subjects, often visited by the leading members of the Euro- 
pean Parnasse, he never gave up entirely his hopes of regaining the 
throne of Poland. Many things he did in Lorraine he was doing sub 

syrosa for his native country ; Lorraine was for him only a jumping-off 
place for Poland. The archives of Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, Dresden, 
Warsaw and Constantinople are full of correspondence and reports 
concerning his diplomatic activities during the years 1737-66. Even 
if he became a Philosophe bienfaisant, it was to a certain extent because 
of the urge to impress upon his far-away countrymen what a perfect 
king they had lost as a result of foreign interventions. His books were 
designed primarily for his mother country. During the twenty-nine 
years of his reign in Lorraine, at least three times he was ready to 
disguise himself again as a coachman or merchant and fly to Poland 
to reassert his forlorn rights, supported by France or by Prussia or 
both, Thus it was at the beginning of the first Silesian War in 1740 ; 
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thus again during the Seven Years War in 1756. Even when he was 
eighty-six, after the death of his second rival, Augustus III, in 1763, 
he was still hoping that his son-in-law and his supposed friend, 
Frederick II, would accord their support to his overdue claims. “ Qui 
a bu, boira....” For the French policy as well as for Frederick, he 
served always only as a scarecrow in respect to Russia, Austria, and 
to Saxony. They never treated his claims seriously but constantly 
kept him in cold storage. So he remained a permanent pretender, the 
prototype of a Polish émigré, forerunner of a long series of exiles forced 
to leave their country after each successive national defeat. Philo- 
sopher by temperament as well as by necessity, he vainly tried to 
use his writings as an instrument for reconquering power. Though 
he failed in this task he greatly influenced the movement for political 
and social reform in Poland, the movement which found eventually 
its climax in the Constitution of May 3rd, 1791. 

Stanislas had always a scholarly leaning, which developed remarkably 
in later life. He loved to talk philosophy with men of learning, and 
wrote essays on political and economic matters and on the proper 
conduct of kings. From the beginning the little court of Lunéville 
became a favourite resort for men of letters who found in him a 
hospitable as well as an intelligent entertainer. Montesquieu, Hénault, 
and Helvétius visited him frequently, and Voltaire made long stays 
there. He was open minded and thirsty for knowledge ; one of his 
frequent sayings was: “‘ Le moyen le plus ordinaire de se consoler de 
son ignorance, c’est de croire inutile tout ce qu’on ne sait pas.’ His 
natural eagerness to learn, in connection with constant intercourse 
with the best minds of contemporary Europe, gradually developed 
his reflective qualities, and he set to systematic writing himself. 

His main work is a book written in Polish and published at Nancy 
in 1737. A French edition appeared in 1749 under the title La Voix 
Libre du Citoyen ou Observations sur le Gouvernement de Pologne. Here 
he discussed the reforms necessary to re-establish order and prosperity 
in his native country by strengthening the power of the crown and 
abolishing serfdom. Eager to erradicate anarchy he was definitely 
opposed to absolutism. At the same time, he proved a forerunner of 
the Physiocrats. 

What makes our fortunes and creates our estates if not farmers ? 
They give us our bread by ploughing the soil in order to extract from 
it our necessities. From their labour comes the wealth of the state and 
only what they sell to us can we export ; from their toil comes our comfort. 
They bear the brunt of taxation and provide us with recruits as well as do 
for us all heavy work. ... Our present attitude toward them is not only 
immoral but contrary to good policy. The common people are the very 
foundation of our Republic because they carry the burden of its 
maintenance... . 

Therefore landlords should 

. . . grant land to their peasants in exchange for a rent, all that in 
addition to full personal freedom ...; by this means [the landlords] 
would get more profit from the land than they used to get from it 
[under the Corvée system]. . .. Let us encourage agriculture: it 1s 
a truth that cannot be repeated too often because agriculture is the 
first source of our wealth and the foundation of prosperity of empires. 


To what extent did his opinions influence the Physiocrats and 


especially those of Quesnay? The first of Quesnay’s writings, in his 
contributions to the Encyclopédie entitled Fermiers and Grains, were 
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published only in 1766, ie. twenty-three years after the appearance 
of the work of Leszczynski in Polish and seven years after its first 
publication in French. The second French edition of La Voix Libre 

. . appeared in 1753, which means still three years before the articles 
of Quesnay. The year 1763 saw the appearance of the collected works 
of Leszezynski and the next year brought the third edition of La 
Voix Libre. ... The books of King Stanislas were among the most 
popular works not only in his native country but in contemporary 
France. In October 1763 Grimm wrote to Diderot regarding the 
Oeuvres du Philosophe Bienfarsant : | 

The different works of King Stanislas of Poland have just been 
published in four thick volumes. ... All the best items of this collection 
have been well known to the public for along time ; others appear for 
the first time. The work on the Government of Poland, which has been 
known for over twelve years under the title La Voix Libre du Citoyen 
fills the first two volumes. ... 

As the Tableau Economique of Quesnay was published in 1758, there 
cannot be any doubt of his being, at least indirectly, influenced by the 
opinions of the King. 

In 1750-51 the polemics between Stanislas and Rousseau created a 
sensation in the intellectual world. As a protector of arts and sciences 
he took strong exception to the sophistical essay of Rousseau, Sz 
l’établissement des sciences et des arts a contribué a épurer les moeurs, 
which had just received a prize from the Academy of Dijon. His 
reply, Réponse au discours qui a remporté le prix . . . was widely read 
and commented on all over Europe. Rousseau in spite of his motto : 

Moi, fier républicain que blesse arogance, 

Du riche impertinent je méprise l’appui.... 
showed by his courtly attitude that “‘ being criticised by a monarch 
is almost equal to praise.’ In his reply the king tried to repudiate the 
thesis of Rousseau by exposing his unhistorical method of thinking 
and his neglect of examples of the past. Arts and sciences are a 
blessing of humanity. Most of the great thinkers and scholars of 
antiquity were examples of simplicity, virtue, and modesty. Not arts 
and sciences but their abuses do harm to humanity. Abuse may 
warp anything: piety turn into hypocrisy, religion into superstition, 
physics into atheism. Shall we destroy all vineyards because of the 
intemperance of a few fools? Thought is not a disease of the flesh 
but its finest product. Arts and sciences have helped men to find 
what is beautiful, true, and useful. By his sophistic arguments 
Rousseau abused his literary talents to mislead minds simpler than 
himself. 

Rousseau replied by his Réponse au Roi de Pologne, which he called 
in his Confessions one of the best things he ever wrote. He was 
obviously flattered by these polemics with a monarch and tried to 
get away by a compliment and a new piece of sophistry. 

There is in Europe a great prince, wrote Rousseau, more than that, 
a great citizen, who has made happy the country which he had adopted 
by establishing many institutions devoted to the arts and sciences. By 
this means he does things worthy of his wisdom and his virtue. . . . 

To that compliment worthy of a courtier rather than of a sage, a 
compliment which seems to contradict his point of view, he adds 
another piece of sophistry: “One should destroy everything which 
causes more harm than good,” continued Rousseau, “ but this does 
not imply destruction of all libraries and universities in Europe. It 
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would plunge our civilisation into a state of crude barbarism and moral 
degradation. Arts and sciences have become a sort of incurable disease 
which can be, at best, only controlled. Let us then mellow the ferocity 
of men by the very thing which has corrupted them. Arts and sciences 
have warped human minds and souls for good, and only a gigantic 
revolution could remove them ; such a revolution is a peril as much 
to fear as the very evil itself.” Despite this battle of words the re- 
lations between the King and Rousseau remained friendly, and the 
former often showed kindness to the philosopher of Geneva. 

The relations with Frederick the Great had more of a political 
character. They met at Koenigsberg in 1735, when Stanislas, who 
had just escaped from Danzig, enjoyed the hospitality of Frederick 
William I. The Crown Prince charmed Leszczynski by his brilliant 
mind ; the Polish king pleased because he was sponsored by Versailles 
and, at that time, everything with a French flavour appealed to 
Frederick. Such was the origin of relations kept up in spite of varying 
circumstances during more than thirty years. Leszczynski was one 
of the first to salute the coming to the throne of another philosopher 
king and never ceased hoping for his political support. Disappoint- 
ment came later after Frederick refused to introduce any changes in 
his Anti-Machiavel and to modify his severe judgment on Charles XII 
and Leszczynski. Their friendship was also strained by the quarrel 
centering around the person of Voltaire. Both monarchs were anxious 
to have him stay at their respective courts. Voltaire was enough of 
an epicurean to prefer twice, in 1748 and 1749, the gay and hospitable 
Lunéville to the dreary Sans-Souct. Refusing to remain longer at 
Potsdam, he used to give as a pretext the absorbing friendship of 
Madame du Chatelet, who never wanted to go there. Thus a woman 
took revenge on behalf of her sex, and helped to humiliate that women- 
hater in the eyes of Europe, which watched with keen interest the 
competition of the two crowned sages for the “ Virgil of France.” 
For years they eyed each other jealously, each eager to get reports of 
activities of the other. In spite of that rivalry and several instances 
of disloyalty, Stanislas kept a soft spot in his heart for Frederick whom 
he always inclined to remember only as a youth, refusing to see all 
the changes which took place in him. In his bedroom he preserved the 
picture of the young Crown Prince he had met in 1735. 

The death of King Stanislas in 1766 was sincerely and profoundly 
mourned by his subjects. This cannot be said of many contemporary 
sovereigns. Despite his lively interest in the intellectual movement 
of the Enlightenment and his intimate relations with Voltaire and 
Helvétius, he always remained a kind of Christian stoic. His attitude 
to life is best reflected in two of his favourite sayings : 

Le plus str moyen de vivre heureux est de se renfermer en soi-méme, 
pour mieux apprendre a se connaitre. ... 
Chercher a rendre heureux les autres, n’est-ce pas travailler encore 
A son propre bonheur? Les bienfaits sont le seul trésor qui s’accroisse 
a mesure qu’on le partage. 
His cynical friend, Voltaire, paid an eloquent tribute to his self- 
controlled, stoic attitude by writing on a copy of the Henriade which 
he dedicated to his royal host : 
Le ciel, comme Henri, voulut vous éprouver, 
La bonté, la valeur, 4 tous deux fut commune, 
Mais son bonheur, enfin, fit changer la fortune, 
Que votre vertu sut braver. 
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Leszczynski was neither a man of action, nor a leader of men. Unable 
to influence the fate of his native country by his doings he tried to 
prepare the reform of its system by his political writings and by the 
example of good, thrifty management of the Duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar. He was a striking confirmation of Bernard Shaw's saying : 
“He who can—acts, he who cannot—writes.’”’” A happy mixture of 
a rather gallant prince and an honest bourgeois he is still remembered 
by the people of Lorraine as “le bon roi Stanislas ’’ and a Maecenas, 
a prince benevolent and enlightened without ever attempting to play 
the despot. 
M. K. DzIEWANOWSKI. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


‘‘ PEACE, PLENTY AND FREEDOM ”’ 


HE challenge sent out to the world by President Truman when 
he raised the banner of “ a world-wide effort for the achievement 
of peace, plenty and freedom ” was interesting as an illustration 
of the uses of adversity. Had the world not been plunged in disorder, 
bereft in some measure of life’s material necessities and menaced by 
encroaching tyranny, there would: have been no call for such heroics. 
President Truman launched his slogan in the course of the Inaugural 
Address he delivered to Congress on January 2oth last, when he 
formulated his “four points” in a campaign for world recovery, 
economic and general. Seven months later, on August 31st last, Mr. 
Bevin, leaving Southampton with Sir Stafford Cripps for the Washing- 
ton financial talks, described what was afoot as “ one of the greatest 
problems that has faced us since the war,” defined the problem as that 
‘of “ building up trust, confidence, trade, exchange and security,” and 
observed that the solution to be sought would “ give to all peoples peace 
and prosperity.” 

During the intervening seven months the situation had generally 
and badly deteriorated ; the ideals of peace, prosperity and freedom 
had receded into a dim background ; and many bewildered people the 
world over were speculating on the chance of a third world war or of 
a major financial and industrial slump. Nerves were showing the 
effects of wear. The Council of Europe had begun its adventure in 
Strasbourg. The Washington Conference, confined primarily to the 
dollar-sterling protagonists, namely to the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain, was in immediate prospect. Both in Strasbourg and in 
those political circles on both sides of the Atlantic where reference was 
made to the impending talks in Washington, hopes were pitched high, 
and an easy play was made—perhaps too easy—of the ideals and 
yearnings that lay so near to the heart of ordinary men and women. 
The hard-boiled practitioners in the business of politics, whether 
executive politicians or theorising students, grimly harped upon the 
thesis that the Atlantic shores of what we used to call the Old and the 
New World gave the clue, the only clue, to a solution of what Mr. Bevin, 
as quoted above, called one of the “ greatest problems ” that has faced 
us since the war. In other words the type of mind that is commonly 
regarded as realist held firmly to the principle—for which there was 
obviously much to be said—that if the United States and Canada on 
the one side of the Atlantic, and Britain (linked with the British 
Commonwealth), the sterling countries and the countries of Western 
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Europe on the other could “ get together,” both in the sense of a firm 
and organised front against communist aggression, as provided for in 
the Atlantic Pact, and in the sense of economic and financial co- 
operation and exchange : if that could be the result of the Washington 
talks then the great problem, so far at any rate as its immediate 
challenge was concerned, would indeed be in a fair way to solution. 

-The hopes were given an added spur by the urgent need of a solution : 
for the general scene contained too many of the all too familiar portents 
of major disorder. In the months of August and September nerves are 
traditionally sensitive. August 1914 and September 1939 stand as 
symbols to many minds of that danger point where, the harvests being 
gathered in, the feckless aggressor is sure of his food for the winter, and 
equally sure (despite all experience) that he will need only one winter 
for his purpose. When therefore the traditionally symptomatic 
“ Balkans ” began boiling, the said nerves began jumping. Reports of 
Russian troop movements on the Hungarian, Rumanian and Bulgarian 
borders of Jugoslavia, even if they could be talked down as routine 
manceuvres timed to play their part in the war of nerves, certainly had 
their effect on Western nerves. On the other hand the Greek success in 
driving the communist forces from the Grammos area on to the 
Albanian border no doubt added irritation to Moscow’s nerves, already 
strained by Tito’s defiance. There was evidence, too, in the form of 
another savage purge of Czech rebels, that Moscow’s satellites in Prague 
were on edge. Further afield the sense of disorder was equally inflamed. 
The authorities in South Korea made a sudden request for immediate 
American help in arms and equipment against an expected attack from 
Moscow’s puppets in North Korea. The communists in South China 
advanced in a wide arc to within 100 miles of Canton; the defences of 
Hong Kong, according toa statement made by the commander-in-chief, 
Lieutenant-General F. W. Festing, were almost complete by the end of 
August. Disorder of varying degree was still reported from Malaya and 
Burma. 

In Germany the Russians, in the manner peculiarly theirs, celebrated 
a ‘“‘day of peace’”’ throughout their zone, including their sector of 
Berlin, in memory of the tenth anniversary of the Nazi invasion of 
Poland (September ist), by allowing it to be known that they had 
organised a para-military force, fully armed with machine-guns, rifles 
and anti-tank rifles, 100,000 strong, composed entirely of Germans 
recruited in the Russian zone and commanded by a group of German 
generals who had been brought back from their captivity in Russia for 
the purpose. In the financial and economic field, on the western side 
of the bolshevik curtain, enterprise was being steadily stifled and the 
use of capital was being flattened out on a dead level of controlled 
uniformity and politically planned muddle and confusion, radiating 
from London, the former hub of world plenty. 

Such was the general scene of disorder, penury and political tyranny 
over which rang the echo of President Truman’s call for peace, plenty 
and freedom. In a sense narrowed to critical proportions, North 
America stands as the main remaining bastion of the three ideals 
propounded by President Truman, ideals which the world in general 
must begin again to encompass before there can be much hope of 
recovery from the depths of frustration into which the world has been 
plunged by two world wars and their resultant subjection of the human 
race (outside North America) to the tyranny of the political boss. There 
was something ironic perhaps in the high expectations with which 
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Mr. Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps set sail in the Mauretania on that 
last day of August, crossing the Atlantic to that free America on which 
the future welfare of a planned Great Britain—still potentially great, 
however—depended. Truly the Irish people are not the only people 
who are temperamentally incapable of understanding the greatness of 
Britain. It is in the very waywardness and muddle of the British 
genius, the very refusal of the British people to be indefinitely bound by 
political ideologies, that lies deep down (at this moment very deep) the 
faith that Britain has not come to the end of her tether nor abandoned 
her role in civilisation. Within twelve months of the next general 
election, and in a muddled way connected with that prospect, our 
planners are letting go some of their precious plans. 

Threadneedle Street may be in thrall to Downing Street; the 
merchants of old repute may be bound in the toil of theories thrust at 
them and imposed upon them by the greenhorns of the academic 
schools and their fellow-travellers in political office ; “ free” teeth and 
spectacles, which have to be paid for none the less, may pave the way 
to the financial abyss that yawns before the bespectacled eyes ; but the 
men and women remain the same under their chains, and in the pleasant, 
matter-of-fact, unblinking manner which is theirs peculiarly, they will 
out again one day. The rules and regulations in all their mixed comic 
and tragic implications are being quietly, as it were inexorably, 
circumvented ; and Mr. Snyder and his fellows will no doubt have 
their moments of surprise when they meet these strange and perhaps 
slightly chastened specimens of British planners from across the sea. 
Political planning of the British type, which does not work, produces a 
harvest of inconvenience, hardship and even distress ; but in the end 
it is rejected by its victims at home, and it passes. It is not to be 
compared with that Russian type which does work, producing hell for 
its helpless victims, and which will be overcome only when those 
victims are rescued by a crusade from the outside. Some of the 
implications of that crusade are considered below. 


A BIAS OF REDRESS 


There is a bias as well as a tide in the affairs of men. It leads on 
gradually, inevitably, sometimes almost imperceptibly, to the redress 
of major wrong or fault. It needs a long view to detect it, even when it 
lends itself to detection ; and it is hard to take a long view when one 
is in a hole. Even, however, when we find ourselves in a hole of such 
depth as the one we now struggle in, it is possible with the mixed help 
of imagination and of faith to take a view long enough to penetrate the 
cramped horizon. It does happen—and the experience of every man 
confirms the fact, if only we sit up and take notice—that by the natural 
processes of human nature a bias of tendency in events becomes gradu- 
ally weighted enough to deflect us from the worst of the catastrophes 
towards which we drift. The worst never happens, because in the 
hurly-burly something else happens first : something that is produced 
precisely by the vagaries of human nature. The process seems on 
experience to be infallible, as are all natural processes. This particular 
bias is due to the single fact that good weighs more in the balance than 
evil, as is ordained, of course, by God. 

The contemporary course of what for short we call communism is 
worth a thought in that sense. In its general activity, it plunges ahead, 
and nothing seems to stop it. The observer who is experienced in 
affairs is, however, not thereby seriously alarmed, because he knows 
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from his experience that something is bound to happen, through the 
very circumstance of such expansion, to deflect its course. Experience, 
indeed, teems with instances of the truth that the headlong expansion 
of a cause that is bad—let the assumption of its badness pass for the 
moment, and for the argument—is a source not of strength but of 
weakness. To recall a single instance. When Hitler stood on the French 
shore of the Atlantic in the summer of 1940 and his panzers were 
careering without obstacle over Europe at large, he was at his weakest, 
not his strongest, because of the elements of danger he had incorporated 
within his lines. The spread of communism deserves to be looked at 
with the like factor in one’s mind. Even the case of Marshal Tito, 
though it promptly present itself to one’s mind, is not the most 
interesting thing that thus presents itself. It is true that Marshal Tito 
has cropped up as a formidable foreign body incorporated in the general 
body of the communist advance, intensely irritant and a source of 
weakness and disease to that general body ; but there are more potent 
foreign bodies already operative and more illustrative of the 
eternal truth that evil tends to encompass its own undoing. The 
aggressor sooner or later commits a blunder, and goes on committing 
them. 

In this particular case the main blunder so far committed by the 
Kremlin is due precisely to the nature of communism itself. By its 
ideology and intention communism is materialist and therefore atheist. 
It enthrones the human brain and human planning, bent upon human 
materialist advantage, as the summum bonum of existence on this earth. 
It ignores God. But God cannot be ignored. The God Who made the 
earth and all that is in it (including the communists) cannot thus be 
ignored. To ignore the fact is a manifestation of stupidity, even on the 
material plane of the human brain, which ought to function to better 
effect. None the less it is true that the communists do start from the false 
and stupid premise that God can be ignored, and the religious people 
liquidated. From that initial stupidity flow the incidental strategic 
blunders. 

To follow the argument, there must be no misunderstanding about 
that communist “‘ philosophy,” about that initial communist premise. 
Marx himself laid it down in the well-known words: “ Religion is the 
moan of the oppressed creature, the sentiment of a heartless world, as 
it is the spirit of spiritless conditions. It is the opium of the people. 
The abolition of religion, as the illusory happiness of the people, is the 
demand for their real happiness.” Lenin reaffirmed the thesis in his 
programme for the Communist International: “The fight against 
religion occupies an important position among the tasks of the cultural 
revolution. This fight must be carried on persistently and systematic- 
ally.” To-day, one of the pledges exacted of the children in Russia who 
join, are forced to join, and do join in their millions (literally millions) 
the league of youth known as Komsomol is that all their lives they will 
do their best to stamp out “ superstition ” (which is the communist 
word for “‘religion”’). There is no doubt, then, about the fact itself. 
But there is widespread ignorance of the fact in those countries not yet 
submerged in the communist flood. a 

There are people of good heart and poor intelligence who thought- 
lessly and without caution enough to verify their assumption, imagine 
that ‘communism ”’ (their own mistaken idea of communism) can be 
espoused within the framework of Christianity. It is possible, they cry, 
to be both a communist and a Christian. Now this is where the Kremlin 
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makes its first strategic blunder. Being clever, as they imagine them- 
selves to be (wrongly imagine, for their imaginings are cut off from the 
original creative source of intelligence), they decide to let such misguided 
Christians be trapped by their misconceptions, calculating that when 
the trap is shut and the Christians are enrolled under an established 
communist régime, they, the Christians, can be liquidated at Moscow’s 
leisure. That is what is happening in Hungary and in Czechoslovakia, 
and what happened in Jugoslavia, despite the resistance of the faithful 
under the leadership of Cardinal Mindszenty and Archbishops Beran 
and Stepinac. 

But the chief misconception, after all, is that conceived in Moscow. 
The Kremlin has by deliberate strategy incorporated Christians in their 
atheist domains. They have incorporated bodies foreign to their own 
body and hostile to their own purpose. They have not only admitted, 
but dragged in, a Trojan Horse. They think they can deal with it at 
their leisure. *They forget that Christianity always thrived, and always 
will thrive, on persecution, because its roots are the infallible grace and 
purpose of God. The communists, being “atheist,” or, to use the 
English equivalent of the Greek word, ‘‘ Godless,” have set themselves 
the task of subjecting to their tyranny many thousands of people who 
on the contrary are sincerely religious, actively religious and uncon- 
querably religious—because faith is more than life in its binding force. 
The communists themselves have thus weighted the balance against 
themselves. They even pursue their error, as though blinded by their 
own lack of intelligence—their intelligence having been destroyed by 
being cut off, as aforesaid, from its source. 

In Great Britain, to take an instance, there are many sincere people 
who believe that to be a communist, far from being something opposed 
to Christianity, is to be a practical Christian, carrying into everyday 
life the ideals of Christianity. The communist leaders encourage such 
a misconception in their misguided strategic spirit. The blunder is a 
recent development. A certain volume, which was published by the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, and is still used as their text-book 
by the communist leaders in Great Britain (but now secretly so used), 
is no longer publicly circulated in Great Britain precisely so as to give 
the new technique a chance of success, and not to disillusion the 
innocents who are walking into the trap. In that volume occurs this 
passage : ““ Many weak-kneed communists reason as follows : ‘ Religion 
does not prevent my being a communist. I believe both in God and in 
communism. My faith in God does not hinder me from fighting for the 
cause of the proletarian revolution.’ This train of thought is radically 
false. Religion and communism are incompatible, both theoretically 
and practically.” There occurs also this passage: “It is essential at 
the present time to wage with the utmost vigour the war against 
religious prejudices. . . . But the campaign against the backwardness 
of the masses in this matter of religion must be conducted with patience 
and considerateness, as well as with energy and perseverance. The 
credulous crowd is extremely sensitive to anything which hurts its 
feelings. To thrust atheism upon the masses . . . would not assist but 
would hinder a campaign against religion.’’ 

Those extracts were quoted in a recent number of the Catholic Herald 
by a former leading member of the British Communist Party, Mr. 
Douglas Hyde, who took a prominent part in communist propaganda, 
but repented of his communism and his atheism, and became a 
Christian. His reparation is to expose the practices in which he, till 
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disillusioned, took an honest but misguided part. That is an incidental 
instance of the sort of danger to which the communist cause, being evil, 
is automatically exposed from within. The bias works in a multitude of 
ways. The core of the bias is the incorporation, and the attempted 
incorporation, of Christians within the atheist domain. The materialist 
mind imagines that when incorporated the Christians can be either 
dechristianised or liquidated. Such a mind is incapable of appreciating 
the invincible quality of man’s spiritual nature. If he were capable of 
understanding such a thing, he would obviously not be a materialist 
nor an atheist. 

There is another aspect of the communist technique that deserves to 
be studied in one’s estimate of the decisive réle that will be played, and 
has begun to be played, in the fortunes of communism by the bias 
aforesaid. It has been a consistent element in the communist strategy, 
as in the strategy of other evil intentions, to ‘“‘ get them young.” It was 
emphasised from the very beginnings of the communist revolution in 
Russia more than a generation ago that the principle of the “ cell ”’ was 
of paramount importance. The argument was that from Nature’s cells 
grew the big results. The tiny mustard seed produced the majestic 
mustard tree. Therefore (ran the argument) let individuals be cultivated 
as cells, and multiplied ; let the children of the world be cultivated as 
the most potentially active cells of communism. Children are the 
tabula rasa on which it is still possible to make lasting impressions. The 
great aggressors have always tried to make their wicked impressions 
upon the minds of children. “‘ Get them young! ”’ was Hitler’s slogan ; 
it was Lenin’s; it is Stalin’s. It is applied in Russia through the 
abominable Komsomol ; and the schools confirm the children, or try 
to confirm them, in what is thus thrust upon them. It is applied 
outside as well as inside the curtain of Russia’s dominions. The following 
directive, for instance, is given in the volume above mentioned: “ We 
must see to it that the school assumes the offensive against religious 
propaganda in the home so that from the very outset the children’s 
minds shall be rendered immune to all those religious fairy tales which 
many grown-ups continue to regard as truth.” 

In this point of view it is interesting to remark that there are many 
professed communists, members of the Communist Party, teaching in 
the primary schools of our country ; and, still more interesting, many 
more such communists are being trained as teachers in the Govern- 
ment’s own “ vocational’’ training scheme, being financed by the 
Government in their training. At any time it would be odd in a country 
which has its roots in Christianity, and is still Christian, however 
vaguely it be, in its profession, that atheist communists should be 
allowed, and even enabled, to commit their atrocities upon the 
children in the schools. At a time when the Government has so far woke 
up to the menace of atheist communism as to have launched a weeding- 
out process of communists from the Civil Service and from such other 
public services as are regarded as vital to the safety of the country, it 
almost passes belief that public money is being spent to train com- 
munists as the future teachers of the country’s children. What shall 
we say of this refinement in the old idea of a Trojan Horse, operating, 
as it were, both ways? It is dangerous to both sides. It is the more 
dangerous when filled with innocent children, seduced in advance : 
those little children whom Jesus bade should be brought unto Himself, 
and who now instead are made to prostrate themselves before the Devil. 
They do not, of a truth, so prostrate themselves. They may be forced 
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into the posture of prostration, but the heart of a child knows not such 
wickedness. , 

These bolsheviks in some ways are clever on their own materialist 
level and in the immediate scope of their materialist purpose. But they 
do not even see beyond the end of their own noses. In effect they 
ideologically and professedly refuse to see farther. That is why they 
imagine—the depth of stupidity, this, not the height of cleverness— 
that they can declare war upon an omnipotent God and get away with 
it. What in effect they do is to stimulate lethargic Christians into active 
counter-measures, as is happening, for instance, in Czechoslovakia ; and 
the Christian has the knowledge, denied to the communist, that his 
own “cell” is the one that in the end will fructify, because it has in it 
the mysterious life-force of God’s own divinity and omnipotence. The 
further the communists advance, the more human beings they draw or 
force into their net, the more children they try to warp: the more 
forces they are mobilising within their own ranks for their eventual 
undoing. That is not to excuse the lethargic Christians. It is their duty 
to be up and doing, to be consciously spreading their own influence upon 
affairs—for every individual has his mysterious effect for good or for 
bad upon his fellows and upon the world at large—and to be making 
their contribution to the upshot of what after all is one of the world’s 
historic struggles. By the grace of God the Trojan Horse may work in 
the right direction: but in the meantime it will lie heavy on the 
conscience of those Western “‘Christians’’ who from sheer thoughtless- 
ness contribute to a confusing of the issue by talking nonsense about the 
compatibility of communism with Christianity, which thesis is no more 
intelligently grounded than would be that of the compatibility of fire 
with water. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
September toth, 1949. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


OUR FINEST HOUR.* 


The first volume of Mr. Churchill’s epic described the gathering of the 
storm; in the second it breaks in fury above our heads. We survived 
because Englishmen are always at their best in a national emergency, 
because we had the luck to possess an inspired leader, because Hitler’s over- 
weening ambition gradually brought us allies with whose aid we ultimately 
rid the world of the Nazi pest. It is the duty of everyone who played a 
leading part in the mighty drama to tell his story as fully and as truthfully 
as he can. Now that a generation has elapsed since the First World War, 
the stream of autobiographies has almost ceased to flow and the historian 
enters into his own. In two or three decades we shall have learned as much 
about the Second World War as we now know about the first, and then once 
again the historian will take his seat on the judge’s bench. When that time 
arrives it is safe to prophesy that among the Anglo-Saxon witnesses no one 
will command such sustained attention as the pilot who weathered the 
storm. That in his skilful hands the thrilling story loses nothing in the telling 
is an added reason for predicting that his book will defy the ravages of time. 

The stout volume is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the fall 
of France, the second with the opening phase of our solitary vigil on the 
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ramparts of freedom. It is not Mr. Churchill’s fault that the picture of our 
great neighbour and ally is so darkly tinted, and there can be very few 
Frenchmen who will not read this record of material and moral paralysis 
without burning cheeks. The vivid pictures of Gamelin and Weygand at 
zero hour make us wonder what had happened to the virile country of 
Clemenceau, Poincaré and Foch, who never despaired. Neither Mr. Churchill 
nor anyone else has explained this tragic riddle. Paul Reynaud’s gallant 
efforts receive well-merited praise, but one swallow does not make a summer. 
Was it right for us to have no dealings with the Vichy Government, or was 
the United States better advised in preserving contact with that spectral 
band of defeatists ? The author of this spirited indictment at any rate had 
no doubts, life-long friend of France though he was. 

_ The most interesting revelation in Part I is that in the famous offer of 
indissoluble union and joint citizenship made when France was at her last 
gasp, the British Prime Minister was not the prime mover. The plan was 
suggested by a little group of British and French statesmen and soldiers, 
among them General de Gaulle. ‘‘ These gentlemen had evolved the outline 
of a declaration for a Franco-British Union with the object, apart from its 
general merits, of giving M. Reynaud some new fact of a vivid and stimu- 
lating nature with which to carry a majority of his Cabinet into the move to 
Africa and the continuance of the war. My first reaction was unfavourable. 
I asked a number of questions of a critical character and was by no means 
convinced. However, at the end of our long Cabinet that afternoon the 
subject was raised. I was somewhat surprised to see the staid, solid, ex- 
perienced politicians of all parties engage themselves so passionately in 
an immense design whose implications and consequences were not in any 
way thought out. I did not resist, but yielded easily to these generous surges 
which carried our resolves to a very high level of unselfish and undaunted 
action.”’ In view of the subsequent performances of certain eminent French- 
men during the following days and months, we can only congratulate our- 
selves on a lucky escape. 

Book II, dealing with the air battle over Kent, the blitz, the submarine 
war and the sudden glint of sunshine in the Cyrenaican desert, is more 
arresting than any detective novel. Though the general outline is familiar 
to every reader, these throbbing pages bring home to us the shattering 
‘experiences and the agonising tensions of the second half of 1940 by number- 
less personal touches and anecdotes. All thoughts of physical weariness and 
personal safety were put aside by the indomitable captain on the bridge. 
In addition to his eloquent declarations to the nation he was continually 
making suggestions and asking questions on the day-to-day conduct of the 
war. That he enjoyed his {réle of temporary dictator is obvious on every 
page, and no one will grudge him the satisfaction. In the same way Liszt 
and Paderewski enjoyed playing the piano since they knew that no living 
musician could do it so well. 

In addition to his all-round competence, his military training and his long 
administrative experience, Mr. Churchill brought to his task a very special 
qualification—his Anglo-American blood. Here are the opening phases of 
the historic partnership with Franklin Roosevelt of which we shall hear 
more in subsequent volumes. That the great President, like other mortals, 
occasionally made mistakes we are reminded by the author’s recent revelation 
in the House of Commons that he disapproved the Casablanca formula of 
unconditional surrender. Even such a gigantic blunder, however, cannot 
outweigh his priceless services to our cause both before and after the entry 
of the United States into the war. ‘‘ My relations with the President 
gradually became so close that the chief business between our two countries 
was virtually conducted by these personal interchanges between him and me. 
In this way our perfect understanding was gained. In all I sent him 950 
messages and received about 800 in reply. I felt 1 was in contact with a very 
great man who was also a warm-hearted friend and the foremost champion 


of the high cause which we served.” 
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The second volume ends with a passage of stately eloquence and on a © 


note of sober triumph at the close of the most perilous year in English 
history. “ With a gasp of astonishment and relief the smaller neutrals and 
the subjugated states saw that the stars still shone in the sky. Hope, and 
within it passion, burned anew in the hearts of hundreds of millions of men. 
The good cause would triumph. Rights would not be trampled down. The 
flag of Freedom, which in this fateful hour was the Union Jack, would still 
fly in all the winds that blew. But I and my faithful colleagues who brooded 
with accurate information at the summit of the scene had no lack of cares. 
The shadow of the U-boat blockade already cast its chill upon us. All our 
plans depended upon the defeat of this menace. The Battle of France was 
lost. The Battle of Britain was won. The Battle of the Atlantic had now 
to be fought.” 
G:-PsG: 


STALIN.* 


Stalin, the ruler of all the Russias and more, is seventy this autumn. 
This is therefore an auspicious moment to reassess his work. Mr. Deutscher, 
who came to London as representative of Polish daily papers, knows all the 
relevant Russian sources and can draw on his own knowledge of the Ukraine 
and other parts of the Soviet Union. As a journalist he is quite outstanding, 
and it is a pity he has not allowed himself any asides on things seen and 
heard. Instead, he has assumed what is to him the unfamiliar réle of an 
historian. The result is unsatisfactory. While an historian would frankly 
admit that his sources are either hopelessly coloured (since they are Stalin’s 
own interpretation of events) or as yet unavailable (since they would be 
unpleasant to Stalin’s mythology), Mr. Deutscher slurs over such gaps and 
pretends to know. He has also mistaken the historian’s duty of presenting 
facts while omitting adverse judgment on his hero. His book, therefore, 
might have unfortunate effects if it should induce readers to hail it as the 
success story of a poor boy who made good. In fact, it is the record of a 
professional agitator. A shoemaker’s son, Joseph Djugashvili was enabled 
by his mother, Ekaterina Gheladze, to attend school—a priests’ seminary. 
Thus he never learned a trade but exchanged the bare study for the street 
corner and the hidden meeting places of the anti-Tsarist underground. As 
an organiser of Georgian “nationalists’’ and “ socialists’? he attended 
meetings in Finland, in Stockholm (1906), London (1907) and in Austria 
(1912-13). We should like to hear more about this, but our author merely 
tells us that Lenin, on meeting him, “‘ certainly questioned Koba—as Stalin 
called himself at that time—on all sorts of things.” That he had made his 
mark as both shrewd and ruthless is, however, beyond doubt. 

The revolution of 1917-18 is not really described here, presumably because 
Mr. Deutscher is at work on a volume dedicated to Lenin (a third, on Trotsky 
in Exile, is to complete this trilogy). What glimpses we gain of those historic 
events are hardly reassuring. The author takes it for granted that the 
Assembly of 1918 which was forcibly dissolved by the Soviets no longer 
reflected the mood of the country. He also believes that Stalin “‘ saved ” 
Leningrad when the Yudenitch forces were, so he tells us, ‘‘ backed to the 
hilt by the British and French.” He thus repeats what Stalin’s histori- 
ographers state. The facts are different. Lenin, Mr. Deutscher tells us, 
would have preferred to return from Switzerland via Britain—it is therefore 
wrong, he argues, to call in question his connections with Imperial Germany. 
Yet the fact remains that he was allowed through by the Germans while the 
British refused passage. . 

Stalin, essentially home-grown and home-spun, soon established himself 
as an indispensable party organiser who was able to squeeze out the men of 
genius and to prove that the pedestrian work of the administrator counts 


* Stalin. A Political Biography. By Isaac Deutscher. Oxford University Press. 
1949. 25S. 
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for more in modern large-scale organisation provided it can be backed, in 
case of need, by ruthless application of power. Of the latter the author says 
but little. Capitalism came in “ dripping from head to foot, from every pore, 
with blood ’’—so Marx. Hence, the author seems to argue, why damn 
Communism for whatever slave labour it has introduced and for whatever 
bloodbath it has provided from time to time ? The purges of the 1930s thus 
become a purely administrative measure for the disposal of alternative 
Governments, While this might strike the reader as being in line with 
Tsarist tradition, it runs counter to Western values. And it is a thousand 
pities that the author who knows all about the glories of personal liberties 
since he came out of the Russian-dominated sphere found no place for such 
appraisal. 
__ The reader will more readily forgive Mr. Deutscher for still writing about 
the war-time alliance in the uncritical and not a little lyrical tone that was 
widespread in the years after 1941. Yalta, to him, is a “ fascinating ” story 
while to others it is repellent. The annexation of the Baltic nations, similarly, 
is explained away by a reference to the “ comic-opera police régimes ”’ of 
Kaunas, Riga and Tallinn. Stalin’s system, of course, is neither comic nor 
is it described as a police régime ; instead, in summing up, Mr. Deutscher 
informs us that “ perhaps in no country have the young been imbued with 
so great a respect and love for the classical literature and art of other nations 
as in Russia.’”’ All of which shows that this long book, which has been hailed 
by most critics as an outstanding achievement, deserves to be read with a 
critical eye. If it is thus read, it should prove stimulating indeed. 


Ee Wine ICR. 


LE ROI TRES CHRETIEN.* 


In this lucid, closely reasoned, and fully documented survey the Comte de 
Pange takes as focal point the problems surrounding Joan of Arc’s mission 
to secure the consecration of the Dauphin at Rheims as Charles VII, King 
of France, in spite of the fact that the Treaty of Troyes had recognised 
Henry V of England as heir to his father-in-law, Charles VI. When both 
Henry and Charles died in 1422, the former’s heir and namesake, still in 
babyhood, succeeded in theory to the thrones of both kingdoms. What 
motives led Joan to attack this settlement, and what was the significance 
of her triumph? The author aims at showing the inadequacy of the view 
often expressed in the modern world, that Joan’s chief claim to remembrance 
is as the heroine of national defence. She was the child of her age, devoted 
to a religious ideal intelligible to her contemporaries, but needing full 
explanation in our own days. aia: 

It was at Rheims (or so most historians believe) that Clovis, the first 
Frankish ruler to accept Christianity, was baptised by Remigius, bishop of 
that diocese, to whom, so said tradition, the chrism used for the anointing 
which was a central feature of the rite had been supernaturally conveyed. 
Joan could see for herself, on the west front of that noble cathedral, above 

a line of statues of French kings, representations of the dove bringing the 
phial to Remigius, beside whom Clovis waited, half immersed in the 
baptismal vessel. Higher still were scenes from Jewish history, including 
the consecration of David by Samuel. These thirteenth-century sculptures 
epitomised, as it were, the views held as to the sanctity of the 
French monarchy in the days of St. Louis; and Joan of Arc, as the Comte 
puts it, was “in spirit the contemporary of St. Louis.” To her it was 
supremely important that the Dauphin should be anointed and consecrated 
in the accepted form, so as to become identified with his nation, dedicated 
to his task, “‘ ’homme de Christ.’’ Other ceremonial also in use, such as the 
imposition of the crown and the exchange of oaths between king and people, 
was only supernumerary. 

* Le Roi Trés Chrétien. By Jean de Pange. Librairie Arthéme Fayard. Paris. 1949. 
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In a study occupying more than 400 closely printed pages the author 
surveys the antecedents of the French rite, the fluctuations in its develop- 
ment, its parallels in east and west, the relation between episcopal, royal 
and baptismal unction, in the light of historical, literary, liturgical, artistic 
and other evidence. His treatment falls into five main sections, the first 
borrowing its title, ‘‘ The royal religion,” from a Carmelite writer of the later 
fourteenth century. The second is devoted to royal unction, the third to 
coronation and its symbolism. The fourth is a discussion under the heading 
‘ Sacrament or Contract,” with a range including not only France, but also 
England and the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The fifth and last, entitled “ The 
Oaths,” closes with a vivid description of the ceremony at Rheims in 1429, 
based upon the pontifical, still surviving, which probably was used on that 
occasion. 

Readers on this side of the Channel may have to make some mental 
adjustments. As minor examples, a Welshman has to recognise Henry VII's 
grandfather under the name of “ Orven” Tudor, and an Englishman 
pursuing the Biblical references in footnotes must forget the Old Testament 
nomenclature of the Authorised Version, and recall the Vulgate succession 
of four Books of Kings instead of that of two of Samuel and two of Kings 
with which he is more familiar. As major examples, nowadays he is unlikely 
to accept, though Macaulay did, the idea that if the line of Edward III had 
reigned peaceably in both France and England, the latter would probably 
have been submerged by the former, and even its language degraded to a 
mere local dialect. Again, it is possible that English historians, especially the 
medievalists, are better informed, and better balanced in their estimate of 
Joan’s work, than the Comte supposes. But in any case, no English reader 
will lay down the book without a warm sense of gratitude for its interest and 
importance. 

(PROFESSOR) HILDA JOHNSTONE. 


* * * * * 


The Most Civilised People in Europe : How the Swiss do it (Allen & Unwin, 
3s. 6d.) contains a mass of information in a hundred pages, omitting most of 
what is to be found in the guide books but supplying a first-hand account 
of the institutions, habits and outlook of the people. The verdict, as the 
little book leads us to expect, is highly favourable. A country without 
millionaires or slumps, without acute party or class antagonisms and almost 
without Communism, a land of widely diffused comfort, orderly and well 
educated, tolerant and friendly, is indeed an oasis in the Europe of to-day. 
The key to the riddle, as the author points out again and again, is to be 
found in the division of power between the Federal Government at Berne 
and the twenty-two Cantons which shape their life in their own way. No 
individual, no party, no race, no Church, no class possesses enough power to 
commit injustice on a large scale. 


* * * * * 


Family Background, by Gladys Scott Thomson (Jonathan Cape, ros. 6d.), 
contains four elaborate studies of the rise of the greatest of our Whig families, 
on which the learned author has thrown a flood of light in her previous 
well-known volumes. Starting as merchant squires in Dorset, entering into 
the broad stream of our national life with the first Earl in the time of Henry 
VIII and winning the highest prize of a dukedom in the seventeenth 
century, the Russells have formed an inseparable part of English history 
for four centuries. Families so wealthy and so influential demanded palatial 
houses, and here is the story of their homes, Thorney Abbey, Chenies and the 
Woburn of to-day. The documentary material so lavishly supplied brings 
us very close to these virile merchants, landowners, politicians and builders 


me power in the land waxed as that of the Stuarts and the Hanoverians 
waned. 


